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ABS TRACT 


The repertory grid technique was used to disclose the factors 
consumers use to differentiate meats. These factors were incorporated 
into a semantic differential survey, which was carried out in Calgary, 
Edmonton and Vancouver. A total of 1469 surveys were completed and 
analyzed for differences on the basis of city, socioeconomic groups and 
age of respondent. City and socioeconomic group did not have a marked 
effect on attitudes, however age was an important. factor infiuencing 
attitudes. The results of correlations between factors disclosed that 
"tenderness", "nutrition" and suitability for special guests were most 
closely related to the acceptability of all the meat cuts studied. 
Other factors related to acceptability were "fat", "waste", and 
"nackaging''. These factors were interpreted in the way that they were 
conceptualized by consumers. 

Some beef cuts (broiling steaks and oven beef roast) had high 
overall acceptability scores. The acceptability scores for the other 
beef cuts were widely distributed throughout the range for all meats and 
meat cuts studied. The apparent preference for beef over other types 
of meats was attributed to the variety of cuts and prices, and hence 
the large quantity of display space allocated to beef in the super- 
market. 

Promotion of beef should be undertaken with consideration for 
the images and uses of beef cuts. Attitudes to beef were studied on the 
basis of the dimensions of evaluation, potency and activity. The 


potency and activity dimensions of attitude toward beef have potential 
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for use in promotion of some cuts. The need for promotion of beef is 
emphasized by the lack of real preferences for beef. Effective 

promotion and marketing of other meat types could result in increased 
substitution of other meats for beef. Promotion of beef products and 
increased information and education programs should be undertaken by 


the beef industry. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Agriculture accounts for one fifth of Alberta's total net value 
of production, Of this, beef production represents the largest segment, 
and has potential for expansion. The beef industry of Alberta also 
accounts for a large proportion of the business of meat packers, feed 
manufacturers, and tanners in the Province. Expansion of the beef 
industry could stimulate an expansion of these associated industries. 

Sound expansion of the beef industry depends on maintaining and 
developing markets for Alberta beef. At present, more than half the 
-Ezef produced in Alberta is marketed in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia. Alberta beef provides 40 to 50 percent of the Montreal 
market requirement, and a part of the production-consumption deficit of 
the British Columbia market. These markets also import beef from 
New Zealand and Australia to meet their requirements for both table and 
manufacturing beef. 

Foreign export markets for Alberta beef have not been developed, 
Occasional excesses have been eee to the United States. The 
current investigation of Alberta's potential to market a ''Kobe''-type 
carcass on the Japanese market, is an exception to the established 
practice of exporting production residues, when they occur. 

Increases in domestic demand have supported the expansion of 
the beef industry for the past 25 years. This increased demand resulted 
mainly from the rapid population growth and the large increases of 


disposable income that occurred in the post-war period, Williams and 
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Stout (1964) state that the beef industry is unlikely to encounter 
another period in which so many factors, favourable to an increased 
demand for beef, will occur. Canada's population growth rate is slowing 
down, and population growth will cease to provide a basis for the 
expansion of Canada's food industry. Only projected increases of 
disposable income of Canadians will continue to produce increased 
demand for beef. 

Other meats have not been strong competitors for the consumer's 
meat dollar. Canadian beef consumption has increased so that it 
accounts for half of the total meat consumed. During this period of 
increased meat consumption, the per capita consumption of other meats 
has remained low. However, competition for tue consumer's food dollar 
is becoming more intense. Other meat industries in Alberta, especially 
hog and poultry, and also sheep,would like to improve their share of 
the meat market, through increased consumption. Although these 
products are not direct substitutes for beef, effective promotion could 
improve their acceptance and bring them into competition with beef. 
Simultaneously, the food industry is producing meat analogs from 
vegetable proteins, with the apparent intention of competing with 
specific meats. It appears that these products have not provided strong 
competition for fresh meats because of their cost and poor consumer 
acceptance. Nevertheless, with consumer concern about the role of 
animal fats in the diet, these meat analogs represent a potential 
threat to the beef and other meat industries. 


The beef industry is production orientated, that is, the 
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consumer is expected to adapt to the product available. Marketing 
orientation would result in production being aimed at satisfying 
consumers! needs and desires. Williams and Stout (1964) in their text- 
book, "Economics of the Livestock - Meat Industry", state that "the 
welfare of the entire meat industry rests ultimately on the extent to 
which the industry makes adjustments consistent with maximum consumer 
satisfaction". Consumer tastes and preferences are a determinant of 
the demand function. A knowledge of consumer tastes and preferences 
can be used to create products and product images, which improve 
consumer satisfaction through promotion. 

This study was undertaken to gather information about consumer 
attitudes and opinions which are a necessary basis for advertising and 
consumer education directed toward maintaining and improving preferences 
for beef. The attitudes will provide the basis for effective use of 
emotional appeals in advertising. The opinions will disclose areas 
where lack of sound information can be improved by consumer education. 

Knowledge of consumer attitudes and opinions will also provide 
information on the product image of beef. Beef is viewed by the 
industry as a product, and retailed with the object of moving 


carcasses. If, for example, consumers perceive T-bone steak as a 
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product, which is differentiated from ground beef and other beef cuts, 
there would be advantages to recognizing cuts as different products 
and merchandising them accordingly. 


Product improvement and development should be directed toward 


meeting the needs and desires of consumers. Application of attitudes 
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which are specific to beef, to the trends in overall consumer attitudes 
will disclose the most effective areas for product development. The 
attributes of beef which will be desired by consumers 10 years from now 
must be part of beef, and its image, if beef is to retain its position 


as the preferred meat. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


Grading standards for beef were introduced in the United States 
in 1923. Prior to this, studies were done attemptine to define beef 
quality in terms of the attributes preferred by consumers. The 
introduction of grading standards without sufficient knowledge of what 
quality meant to the consumer was criticized. It has been noted 
(Williams and Stout, 1964), and this review will further illustrate, 
that had the beef industry waited for clarification of consumer 
preferences before introducing the grading standards, they would still 
be without grading standards today. 

The Canadian grading standards were introduced in 1929. Like 
the United States standards, they are producer orientated, and fail to 
define the eating quality of the meat to the consumer (Canada 
Kericultural Prodivicts Standards Act; 1958)... 1G is not surprising, 
therefore, that after the introduction of the grading standards, studies 
were undertaken to relate the grades to consumer preferences for beef. 
Two of these studies, Ashby, Webb, Hedlund and Bull (1941) and Lasley, 
Kiehl and Brady (1955), are examined in this review. In recent years, 
the emphasis of consumer preference studies has become more diversified. 
Furthermore, there have been important changes in the methodology of 
preference studies, in survey and sampling techniques, and in under- 
standing human motivation and food quality assessment. As a result, it 
is not difficult to be critical of the earlier studies. 

Ashby et al. (1941) did not include their questionnaire in the 


-report, sampling was not random, nor representative, and no account was 
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made of refusals. There is no assurance that the questions were 
developed on the basis of factors important to the consumer. Hence the 
questions, and the possible answers, could have been biased by 
researcher interest. Inconsistencies in the results oR eRe have been 

due to the respondents' lack of familiarity with the grades and the 
terminology used by the interviewers. Many of the questions referred to 
the innovation of beef grading, yet the responses indicated that the 
majority of respondents did not know if the beef they bought was graded 
or not. Only 53, out of 256 respondents, could give the name of a 

grade of beef. 

Lasley et al. (1955) avoided the total dependence of their 
study on the respondent's interpretation of the questionnaire and the 
researcher's interpretation of the responses, by making direct 
observations of consumer behaviour, and subsequently questioning the 
reasons for that behaviour. However, the study was carried out in the 
unnatural environment of a laboratory and the researchers experienced 
sampling difficulties. In the experiment, only 18 out of 80 respondents 
were involved in all four replications. 

Despite these experimental limitations, the results of these 
studies are frequently quoted, and they are summarized below. 

Ashby et al. (1941) studied consumer and retailer reactions 
to beef grades in the United States. They also attempted to assess 
the basis of consumer decisions in buying beef, as well as consumer 
knowledge about beef. They discussed the importance of marbling, sex 


identification, colour of lean and fat, and the amount of fat in 
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relation to consumer acceptance of beef. They recommended that the 


beef should have "good" marbling 


E> 


that the sex of the animal should be 
indicated, that the lean should be of a light to medium red, and that 
there should be less emphasis on the colour of fat in the grading. 
These recommendations arose from the observations that 85 percent of 
the respondents liked marbling in beef; that 72 percent favoured sex 
identification, most respondents preferred light to medium red lean; 
and that 35 percent of the respondents preferred yellow fat. These 
recommendations were made without regard to the meaningfulness of these 
preferences. 

It was further reported that respondents claimed to be 
purchasing "good" or "best" beef. Concurrent sales statistics for beef 
sold at the stores in this study did not support this result. The 
authors concluded that "either the consumers don't know what good beef 
is, or they are giving an answer that they feel is acceptable." 

This study also suffered from the basic deficiency that, like 
the stauine standards, if is production orientated “Ihis is retlected 
by the conclusion that "consumers especially need more education about 
what constitutes quality and what grades and brands mean so they will 
get the quality they want.'' McFadyen, Stiles and Hawkins COTA Rae 
a study of retailer awareness of consumer demands for beef, noted that 
the retailers in Alberta are production orientated. This is perhaps a 
characteristic of the beef industry, and is true of the subsequent 
papers in which consumer preferences are discussed. 


Lasley et al. (1955) carried out a study designed to evaluate 
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preferences for different amounts of fat in beef, to determine the 
criteria consumers use in choosing meat, to relate purchase choices to 
eating preferences and to relate preferences to income level. ‘These 
authors exhibited extreme caution in the interpretation of their results, 
and from the study they concluded, "strictly tentatively", that: 

1. From a full range of grades, consumers tend to choose lower 
grades ; 

2. Consumers are unfamiliar with the retail characteristics 
which differentiate grades; 

3. Consumers are not able to evaluate the relative importance 
of visual characteristics in eating satisfaction; 

4, Consumers are not acquainted with grades. 

These authors also reported that consumer grade preferences 
were confounded by retail cut preferences, thus complicating any 
conclusions about the relation of grades and preferences. 

In addition to qualifying their conclusions as being "strictly 
tentative", Lasley et al. (1955) stressed that the sample size in their 
study was recognized as being too small "to support any conclusions". 
However, subsequent beef preference studies have accorded these 
results unqualified acceptance. Barton (1970) appeared to be quoting 
these conclusions from Lasley et al. (1955), as reasons for the lack 
of success of preference studies related to grades. 

Other studies of consumer preference have concentrated on the 
influence of specific meat attributes on consumer acceptance of beef. 


Van Syckle and Brough (1958) attempted to assess consumer awareness of 
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Wisible fat, the desirable characteristics of beef, and the 
characteristics considered in buying beef. ‘The experiment involved 
home interviews with consumers, who had been observed and contacted at 
the time of choosing a cut of meat in the supermarket. The study did 
not include a pretest, but the first phase of the experiment was 
referred to as the "real pretest", because after the first phase, 

many improvements were incorporated into the study. 

The authors acknowledged the short~-comings of in-store 
observations of meat choices, and supplemented their in-store 
observations by home interviews with respondents. Particular note was 
made of the difficulty in interpreting tenderness judgements. 
Tenderness is a subjective quality, with no precise meaning to the 
consumer. The authors concluded that the respondents in this study 
tended to buy the grade of beef which they were accustomed to, that 
the main reasons for satisfaction were tenderness and flavour, and 
that the main reason for dissatisfaction was toughness. ‘The colour 
of the fat was found to be relatively unimportant. 

Coles (1956) conducted 1,125 interviews in 15 different food 
stores in Berkeley, California. The study revealed several difficulties 
that were experienced in assessing consumer preferences for beef. 

When respondents were asked their reason(s) for the selection of a 
particular cut of beef, 37 percent could give no reason. Under such 
circumstances, if respondents feel pressed for an answer, they will 
generally give socially acceptable answers (Morse, 1951). Hence, little 
confidence should be placed on the responses of the 63 percent who 


gave reasons for their purchase. However, 33 percent cited family 
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preference as their reason, 17 percent cited price, 10 percent 
quality and another 10 percent freshness. 

Respondents in this study were also shown pictures of two 
grades of steak and roast. ‘Two-thirds of the respondents cited 
marbling as the most important criterion in their selection of the 
preferred sample. ‘The Choice grade cuts in the pictures were more 
highly marbled, yet only 36 percent chose the Choice roast and 38 per- 
cent chose the Choice steak. When questioned further, only 3 and 6 
percent of the respondents said they would pay more for the preferred 
steak and roast, respectively. Clearly consumers have a poor concept 
of marbling, and reference to marbling in consumer studies is using 
a term of limited or no meaning to the consumer. 

Dunsing (1958) carried out a study of consumer awareness on 
student families. Half of the panellists rated matched steaks 
differently, hence it was reported that either marbling and colour were 
inadequate determinants of eating quality, or the panellists were 
unable to judge these characteristics. Despite this lack of 
reliability, it was reported that panellists who preferred young beef 
ranked tenderness as being very important in their choice of beef, while 
panellists who placed greater importance on taste and juiciness 
preferred more mature beef. 

Field, Schoonover and Neims (1964) studied the carcass variables 
and acceptability of bull beef. The response to this mail-in survey was 
not given, but it appears that about 75 percent response was 
achieved. The results indicated that consumers did not discriminate 


against the darker, softer, coarser bull meat in their visual choices. 
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In palatability tests, however, bull meat was scored lower than 
comparable steer cuts, indicating that consumers could discriminate 
tenderness and flavour differences. Marbling was reported to be 
unimportant in the selection of rounds and loins. However, with cuts 
of steer beef, which had large quantities of fat, consumers selected 
the corresponding cut of bull beef. 

This study indicated again that marbling was relatively 
unimportant in meat selection. These repeated observations about 
marbling confirm that this characteristic only becomes important when 
the consumer is faced with expressing an opinion about it. Furt 
this study indicated the consumer's inability to relate visual 
characteristics to eating satisfaction. Other studies assumed that the 
consumer could make this judgement, but failed to test it. It would 
appear that the consumer has limited means of assessing eating quality 
from the appearance of the beef on the meat counter. While excess fat, 
colour and general appearance influence the selection of a specific 
cut, the consumer relies on the industry's evaluation of quality for 
Carine satisfaction, it is toward the optimum eating satisfaction for 
the consumer, that the beef industry should be directing the development 
of its product, while optimizing conditions for production. Early 
maturing animals and growth promotants have received considerable 
attention from beef producers, yet this form of maturity simply refers 
to modified fattening (Butterfield and Berg, 1972; and Cottrel, 1971), 
this may not be in keeping with the consumer's demand for beef. 

Brayshaw, Carpenter and Philips (1965) reported that butchers 


felt that leanness, tenderness and flavour represented the order of 
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12 
importance of these qualities to consumers. A market~place study of 
the relative importance of the same 3 factors was done by Brayshaw, 
Carpenter and Perkins (1967). The sample was representative 
of four large cities in the United Kingdom, and the results were 
slightly more conclusive than those of earlier studies. However, the 
failure of the hanging periods (aging) to produce varying tenderness 
of the carcasses limited conclusions that could be drawn with respect 
to tenderness. Flavour differences were assumed to be inherent in 
barley beef versus mature beef. Leanness was controlled by trimming. 

It was demonstrated that either there was no flavour difference 
between carcasses, or consumers were unable to detect important 
flavour differences, or that garnishes disguised flavour differences. 
Results of visual examinations showed that consumers indicated 
preferences only when visual fat varied more than 16 percent, 
whereas, in palatability studies, 4 to 5 percent variations in visible 
fat content could be detected. On the other hand, Law, Beeson, Clark, 
Mullins and Murra (1965b) reported that the fat content of ground beef 
affected visual evaluation, but not palatability scores. This 
difference could be because fat does not constitute as important a 
source of tenderness and juiciness in ground beef as it does in steaks. 
Fat in ground beef may be viewed as waste. 

Tenderness was found to be the most important palatability 
characteristic in steaks. Although aging did not achieve the desired 
variations in tenderness, natural variations in tenderness showed that 


the steaks which were most tender, rated the highest overall 
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preference. Brayshaw et al. (1965) and Law et al. (1965) showed that 
the consumer's acceptance of visible fat depended on the cut of meat. 
Furthermore, Brayshaw et al. (1965) indicated that the butcher's 
appraisal of the consumer's acceptance criteria for meat were 
erroneous, in that tenderness, not leanness, was the most important 
factor, 

Carpenter, Hinks and Perkins (1968) followed this study with 
an attempt to determine the price that consumers were willing to pay 
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for their preference for tender, lean steaks. Their technique 
controlled variation of tenderness failed again, so that the 
conclusions related only to leanness. Consumers were prepared to pay 
more for porterhouse steaks with 13 percent visible fat than those 
with 30 percent. The reasons for this preference were not 

established, however the authors concluded that it might be that 
consumers were willing to pay for leanness or some less obvious 
satisfactions, or that they were unable to estimate visual differences 
in fat content and relate these to price in the store. 

Studies to delineate the quality characteristics which consumers 
preferred in ground beef were done by Law et al. (1965b) and Glover 
(1968). In these studies the hedonic scale ratings of specific 
characteristics of these meats was carried out. The data from these 
9 point rating scales are ordinal, that is, the scores are not 
necessarily characterized by constant intervals between the ranks, and 
such data should not be used in a "normal" analysis of variance. 
Nonetheless, statistical methods of this type are frequently used on 


non-parametric data (Larmond, 1970). The Law et al. (1965p) study also 
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made use of incomplete returns and made a random selection cf answers, 
in cases where more than one response was given. The samples of ground 
beef were sold to the consumer, at the time of the home interviews. 
This procedure causes respondents to be unnaturally critical of 
characteristics that they might normally overlook (Morse, 
Jo oy 

Law et al. (19655)studied colour before cooking, shrinkage, 
general cooking qualities, juiciness and flavour. They reported that 
“consumers preferred lean ground beet, but uinlike the Carpenter et al. 
(1968) study, no assessment was made of the premium that consumers might 
pay for leanness. Respondents were critical of pre-cooked appearance 
end differences in cooking quality, but there was Little variation in 
ratings of eating quality of ground beef with fat levels of 15, 25 and 
35 percent. There was also an unexplained preference for ground beef 
in the bulk form,, compared to a patty form, regardless of fat content. 
This could mean that another unexamined factor is more important in 
consumer preferences for ground beef, than the level of fat. 

An extensive study of consumer opinions and attitudes 
about selected meats and meat products was carried out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture (Weidenhamer, Knott, and Sherman, 
1969). The study was designed to give guidelines for programs of 
research, education and promotion, and included beef, chicken, fresh 
pork, ham, veal, lamb and some prepared meats. This publication did 
not indicate the origin or pretesting of the questions. The answers 
were mostly "forced choice". The reliability and validity of such 


questions depends largely on the respondents' ability and willingness 
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to understand the questions and their own motives (Morse, 

1951; and Summers, 1970). The authors of the U.S.D.A. study noted 
that variations in willingness or ability of respondents to express 
opinions was a problem. Only frequency distributions were calculated 
trometne Gets, for conclusions to be drawn. 

Some of the conclusions reached which were directly related to 
beef included: 

1. Quality is the first consideration in meat purchasing and 
none of the meats consistently satisfied this requirement. 

2. Most complaints were concentrated on packaging, specifically 
concealed fat and bone. 

3. Little interest was shown in buying frozen meats due to the 
feeling of inability to judge freshness, despite frequent home freezing 
of purchased meats. 

4. The majority expressed an interest in learning more about 
meat preparation and new recipes. Only 3 out of 10 respondents had 
tried a new recipe in the past three months. Most interest was shown 
in new recipes for the most frequently used meats -- ground beef and 
chicken. 

5. Respondents were confused about grading. 

6. The only unfavourable characteristic which was associated 
with beef was the expensiveness of beef steaks. 

7. Beef is used less frequently by low education - low income 
groups than by high education - high income groups. 


8. Generally, ground beef was used frequently, but older and 
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smaller households served it least often. 

9. Income was not directly related to frequency of using ground 
beef. 

These results gave a comprehensive picture of meat usage in the 
United States. 

Brom a list of 14 possible characteristics, it was. concluded 
that beef had an "image" of being tasty, easily digested, versatile, 
healthful, little waste and not tiresome. This "image" is limited by 


the researchers! knowledge of the most important dimensions of 


' does not show 


consumers' attitudes to beef. Furthermore, the “image' 
the relative importance of these characteristics in consumer preference 
for beef. Before this information can be useful in promoticn, all 
dimensions and their interrelationships must be disclosed. The most 
important of these are symbolic and emotional (Dichter, 1969). While 
this study provided valuable information on consumer opinions about 
meats, the “image'' developed for beef might be questioned. Dichter 
(1969) noted that promotion based on functional aspects of image were 
relatively insignificant to the consumer, and were not as effective as 
promotion based on strong emotional aspects. 

There is an interesting conflict in the results, arising from 
the question relating to interest in new recipes. The results indicated 
a desire for new recipes, yet only a small proportion of respondents 
had made use of a new recipe in the past 3 months. This suggested 
either a lack of recipes available, or poor recall of information, or 
the respondent giving a socially acceptable response. The problem of 


respondents not admitting laziness has complicated marketing research 
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on convenience products, such as instant coffee (Herzog, 1966) and cake 
mixes (Mahatoo, 1968). This might have influenced the responses to this 
question about recipes. 

In Canada there have been few studies of consumer preferences 
for agricultural products. A study in Ontario, of attitudes to pork 
(Opinion Research Corporation, 1971) revealed the prevalence of some 
misconceptions about pork, but did not contribute any more information 
about meat attitudes than the U.S.D.A. study (Weidenhamer et al., 1969). 
A study sponsored by the Consumer's Association of Canada (1970) gave no 
more than an indication of the opinions expressed by the specific 
consumers contacted. Extrapolation of their data, to relate to attitudes 
of Canadians was unjustified. Faryna (1971) studied consumer attitudes 
to frozen pork. This study used extended interviews, with potential for 
disclosing more information about emotional and symbolic attitudes. 

The most recent study of consumer's beef preferences was done 
by Juillerat and Kelly (1971). The object was to relate characteristics 
of the carcass and/or top round to consumer preferences to provide 
information for grade evaluation aa grading changes. Two of the three 
initial assumptions of this studywere not supported by earlier findings, 
notably, that consumers can detect quality differences between carcasses, 
and that consumers’ requirements of beef are homogeneous. Results 
showed that, in terms of juiciness, tenderness, and flavour, 
preferences were not significantly related to grades, although marbling 
was related to grade. Using objective measures, a relationship between 
these quality characteristics and grade was shown, but many questions 


remained unanswered. Juillerat and Kelly (1971) posed the following 
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questions, which they felt had not been answered: What characteristics 
are important to consumer quality evaluations? Can consumers detect 
differences in quality? .Are consumer panels typical? Are consumer 
tastes heterogeneous? 

The question about panels can be answered in relation to this 
study. They chose 2,500 families and received 950 replies. No 
households were used unless there was both a husband and a wife. The 
resulting panel therefore represented households with both married 
partners, where there was interest in the topic. The remaining 
questions have been asked many times before. There is no evidence that 
juiciness, tenderness, and flavour are either the only, or the most 
important characteristics in consumer quality evaluations. Nor is 
there evidence that consumers are able to discriminate quality 
differences based on these characteristics, either visually or 
organoleptically. The question of homogeneity of consumer tastes 
for beef is indirectly answered by the variability in-tastes for any 
product (Krugman and Hartley, 1966). The degree of homogeneity of tastes 
depends upon the homogeneity of the factors which influence tastes. 

In reviewing the findings of preference studies in relation to 
beef, Williams and Stout (1964) separated the observations into visual 
and eating preferences. They listed the shortcomings of the visual 
studies as: (1) limited geographical coverage, (2) limited number of 
respondents, (3) limitations of sampling of beef within carcass grades, 
(4) inadequate treatment of the price variable, and (5) consumer's 


limited prior knowledge and experience. 
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The geographical problem is common to all marketing research. 
Preferences vary from one market to another and market segmentation is 
recognized as a technique of maximizing sales by capitalizing on these 
differences (Lunn, 1969). Individual studies are related to limited 
areas by economic necessity. But the variability between areas would 
possibly be obscured by more encompassing studies, and this variability 
gives valuable marketing information. 

Most of the studies are not restricted by sample size, but do 
not represent the population. Sample size requirements for measuring 
characteristics of unknown variance are related to the number of 
variables and the number of classifications into which results are 
separated (Matthews, 1969). Most of the preference studies measure a 
limited number of variables and only classify results by income group. 
The variability within and between grades of beef (Fredeen, 1976) is 
not effectively controlled in most of the preference studies. 

The price that consumers will pay for their preferences is the 
real indicator of how their preferences will affect their behaviour 
(Carpenter et al., 1968). Most attempts to relate preferences to 
behaviour have been limited by complications of carcass variability and 
lack of consumer knowledge. The limitations of consumer knowledge and 
experience is an immeasureable and often unrecognizable problem. Kiehl 
and Rhodes (1956) defined preference as "the choice or ordering of 
choices among two or more alternatives in a given environment. .. ." 
These actions require knowledge. "In many instances respondents appeared 
to have been unaware prior to the study of the existence in beef of two 


ox more alternative products" (Williams and Stout, 1964). Hence 
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preferences are not measured in many of these studies, 

Sensory evaluations of beef preferences were summarized by 
Williams and Stout (1964). Grade specifications of characteristics did 
not fully explain variations in sensory characteristics, Barton (1970) 
summarized the results of preference studies in relation to their 
potential contribution to improved grading and classification of 
carcasses. His conclusions included a point which was common to most 
of these studies. ''Consumer tests measure a response to the visual 
impression consumers gain when making a decision. It is difficult to 
isolate the extent to which such tests measure consumer preferences or 
measure consumer ignorance."' In other words, the validity, or the 
extent to which the variable in question is measured, is not known. 

The validity of findings determines "the utility of the inferred concept 
for understanding, predicting and influencing the behavior of 
individuals" (Bauer, 1966). The extent to which past preference studies 
have achieved this is definitely limited. 

This review of the literature discusses consumer preferences 
for beef reported by other researchers, and critically assesses the 
validity of these studies from the standpoint of research methods. 

This review also distinguishes between consumer opinions and expert or 
trained panel studies of beef quality. The latter are intended to 

serve a specific purpose, which scientific instrumentation has failed to 
achieve. Many instruments for measuring parameters correlated with 
tenderness have been developed, and the Ottawa Texture Measuring System 
(Voisey, 1971) and other developments indicate that measures for 


tenderness and toughness might become objective measures in the future. 
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However, the subjective measures of flavour, juiciness and overall 
palatability are far from being resolved as objective measures. Trained 
taste panels are intended to fill the role that would otherwise be 
filled by an "organoleptic" instrument, and hence the results of studies 
incorporating these measures are not appropriate to this study or this 
review. 

The review distinguishes between the apparent and the 
functional factors in consumer preferences for beef. Apparent, or 
aesthetic, characteristics relate to colour of the lean and fat, and 
sex identification of the carcass. Consumers are unable to discriminate 
eating quality of beef, and aesthetic features are the main criteria 
used as indications of eating quality. To the extent that tney do not 
affect or identify real eating quality, efforts should be made to 
educate consumers about these characteristics, so that breeding and 
production efforts can be directed toward real quality improvement. 
Furthermore, characteristics that are generally regarded as meaningful 
parameters of consumer preferences, have been shown in these studies 
to be meaningless, either because the consumer does not understand 
the terminology or because they do not relate to eating quality and 
do not influence beef selection by the consumer. A typical example of 
this is illustrated by consumer response to marbling. 

Tides apparent that, particularly in Canada, but also ain the 
United States, further study of consumer attitudes to beef is necessary. 
This is of importance for the Canadian beef industry, if it wishes to 
merchandize and develop products which best satisfy consumer needs as 


opposed to merely selling what is produced. 
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METHOD DEVELOPMENT 


Much of the criticism of previous consumer studies on beef 
concerned biases resulting from researcher interest and inconsistent 
definition of the word,attitude. The object of the development of methods 
in this study was to disclose the factors relevant to consumer attitudes 
toward beef - thus controlling researcher biases - and to define the 


“use or “attitude.” 
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The American Marketing Association defined "attitude" as "a 
predisposition to behave in specific ways to specific stimuli" (Crespi , 
1966). Many attitude studies do not satisfy this definition. Lunn 
(1969) categorized the common types of attitude studies in marketing 
research as: (a) over-all evaluations, (b) buying intentions, 

(c) specific beliefs about products (denotative and connotative) , 

(d) specific product requirements, and (e) consumer values. 

The information on consumer attitudes to beef is limited to 
overall evaluations, buying intentions and denotative (descriptive) 
characteristics. This attitude information is of limited value in 
understanding and predicting consumer behaviour. Overall evaluations 
indicate the relative preference for a product. Buying intentions are 
statements by consumers concerning the likelihood of their purchasing 
an item or product. Denotative characteristics are descriptive, and 


are only useful in identification. They do not have motivational 
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properties (Lunn, 1969). The "image" of beef (i.e. the connotative 
features which differentiate it from other meats and make it the preferred 
meat), the specific product requirements, and consumer values or general 
motivations, have not been disclosed by past studies. These aspects of 
attitude are important to understanding and predicting consumer behaviour. 

The semantic differential is a scaling technique which can be 
readily adapted to measuring attitudes toward different concepts or 
products. Aithough many of the applications of semantic differentials 
are in relation to attitudes toward people, employers, jobs, and 
controversial situations (Heise, 1965; Osgood, 1964; and Triandis, 1959), 
surveys based on semantic differentials have been used for 
assessing consumer attitudes toward feod products 
(Faryna, 1971; and Mindak, 1965). However the factors included 
in most semantic differentials on foods appear to be based on researcher 
interest. The semantic differential, based on factors (constructs) 
disclosed by the repertory grid technique, showed promise for developing 
a consumer orientated survey. The literature pertinent to the use of 
these techniques in this study is reviewed. 

The semantic differential measures reactions to "stimulus" 
products or concepts on bipolar rating scales, with contrasting adjectives 
x each end. The adjectives can either be replaced by phrases or 
qualified by modifiers. The bipolar ratings tend to be correlated and 
3 basic dimensions of attitude have been found to account for most of 
the covariation between ratings. The 3 dimensions are referred to as 
Evaluation, Potency, and Activity. Heise (1970) observed that these 


dimensions have been verified and replicated in many extensive studies, 
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and that the reliability and validity of the semantic differential 
technique has also been verified by many studies. 

There are two basic criteria in the selection of the bipolar 
scales to be used in a semantic differential. The scales should be 
relevant to the product and they should be independent measures of the 
3 basic dimensions (Heise, 1970). The relevance of the scales ensures 
sensitivity and reduces random error. Independence can be achieved by 
using established scales, which have been factor analyzed and are known 
to provide independent measures of Evaluation, Potency and Activity. 

However, these factor-analyzed adjectival scales may not be 
appropriate for measuring attitudes toward all situations, concepts and 
products. When applied to specific products, some of the scales take 
on a different meaning, from that which was originally factor analyzed, 
For example, the scale of "hot" versus "cold", has been factor analyzed 
as an abstract or connotative scale. When such a scale is applied to 
a product, such as beef, it would be interpreted with different meaning. 
Thus some scales do not havesemantic stability and should not be used 
indiscriminately. Heise (1970) notes this for motivation studies in 
politics, and observes that there are characteristic multi-dimensional 
scales, which are more relevant than the single-factor scales. 

Furthermore, the rating scales used must be explicit and 
uniformly interpreted by respondents. They are only as reliable as the 
respondents' interpretation of them. Although the basic dimensions are 
constant across cultures, languages, ages and socioeconomic groups 
(Heise, 1970), the established rating scales have been developed in 


abstract contexts and primarily on the basis of college student ratings. 
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Their lack of relevance to a product, such as beef, and their lack of 
uniform meaning to a wide range of respondents makes them unsuitable for 
use in this study. There are techniques which can be used to discover 

the factors relevant to a product. Highly structured techniques provide 
reliable factors, at the expense of construct (factor) validity (Meyers and 
Alpert, 1968). The use of these techniques represents one of the main 
weaknesses of traditional attitude measurement. As indicated in the Review of 
Literature, the studies on beef often suffered from a lack of validity. 
Researchers have often assumed that simple, direct questions yielded 
simple, direct answers, without recognizing the barriers which make it 
difficult to get valid answers (Achenbaum, 1966). 

Dichter (1969) states that "if you ask people why they eat steak 
or don't eat lamb, they give you nice-sounding, intelligent sounding 
rationalizations. We eat food for all kinds of mysterious, deep-lying 
psychological and symbolic reasons'. Examples which Dichter gives, 
include the viewing of lambs as sacrificial animals and the association 
of femininity and weakness with poultry or "chicken". Thus, besides the 
limitations of consistency and memory, attitudes toward foods are 
complicated by many emotional and status factors. 

The validity of measurements is improved by the use of techniques 
which surface the factors of emotion and status, without the consumer 
being aware of it (Achenbaum, 1966). Indirect or unstructured techniques 
designed to achieve this include projective techniques, group discussions, 
and unstructured interviews. These methods produce relatively valid 
factors, but with increased difficulty in analysis. These techniques 


are based on the assumption that consumers are more likely to reveal their 
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real feelings im response to situations or stimuli that do not involve 
them; in unstructured situations an individual is inclined to reveal 
his own motives and needs (Mahatoo, 1968). One of the problems with 
projective techniques is that more than 50 interviews are almost 
impossible to analyze. The data are so disparate that they are not 
amenable to objective tabulation (Achenbaum, 1966). 

The repertory grid technique is projective in that it involves 
presenting consumers with a representation of a real situation. It 
provides an exhaustive list of psychological, as well as, functional 
factors which are relevant to the product and expressed in the vocabulary 
of the consumer (Lunn, 1969). At the same time, this technique produces 
data which can be objectively analyzed. Triandis (1958) employed the 
repertory grid method in the development of factors for a semantic 
differential to measure attitudes between employees. Frost and Braine 
(1967) outlined several alternate applications of this technique in the 
development of semantic differentials for measuring company and product 
images. 

In choosing the most appropriate technique for disclosing 
factors relevant to a concept or product, it is important to consider 
the specific problem in question, the amount of past knowledge, and the 
kind of attitude areas being explored (Lunn, 1969). There is little 
information available on the factors relevant to consumer attitudes 
toward beef. It is important that the psychological as well as functional 
factors be considered because beef has strong emotional appeal (Dichter, 
1969). It is important that the scales be expressed in vocabulary that 


is consistently meaningful to all respondents. for these reasons the 
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repertory grid technique was employed as an exploratory method for 


enumerating the factors relevant to consumer attitudes toward beef. 
Repertory grid method for construct development 


Ll. Sampling. Quota sampling was carried out in Calgary, 
Edmonton and. Vancouver. The sample was intended to be representative 
of all 3 socioeconomic groups, of various age groups and family sizes, 
and of meat usage patterns. A total of 20 interviews was carried out 
in each centre. Previous research has indicated that only a limited 
number of surveys are necessary in this method of construct 
development (Frost and Braine, 1967). 

The respondents were net known to the interviewers, and were 
selected by driving to areas of known socioeconomic rank and interviewing 
at the first 2 dwellings where an eligible respondent was home. The 
eligible respondent in each household was the person who cooked most of 
the meat. A household was defined as a person or group of persons 


mp 


occupying a dwelling, using the Federal Census definition (1971). The 
same source defined a dwelling as a separate set of living quarters, 
with a private entrance from outside, or from a common hallway or 
stairway, inside the building. 

2. Questionnaire. The questionnaire used in 


the construct development survey was developed and 


pretested in Edmonton. The final form of the questionnaire 
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is shown in Appendix A. The questionnaire was organized with a few 
short-answer questions at the beginning of the interview, the construct 
development section in the middle, and personal family information was 
requested at the end of the interview. Except for the questions on 
Sheet A of the survey, the questions were asked and the responses 
recorded by the interviewer. Sheet A was completed by the respondent. 

The questionnaire required a set of numbered cards (3" x 4"), 
each with the name of a different cut of meat printed on it. The number 
of meat cuts selected for this study was 22, based on the recommendation 
of Frost and Braine (1967) that the number of ee should be between 
10 and 30. This number was sufficient to include all of the main types 
and cuts of meat. The cuts and meats included in the study are shown 
in Table 1. Cuts of pork, poultry, and lamb, as well as beef cuts, were 
included. This was deemed to be a close analogy to the brand image 
studies, where competing brands are listed (Frost and Braine, 1967). 
Although cuts of different types of meat are not direct substitutes 
(Brandow, 1961), they compete for consumers’ meat dollars in the same 
way that brands compete. 

The interviews were conducted in the respondents' homes by 
trained interviewers. Only three interviewers were used, to limit between 
interviewer variability in the presentation of questions and in the 
recording of responses. The interview was conducted in the order in 
which the questions appeared on the survey. 

After the initial questions had been asked and filled in by the 
interviewer, the respondent was presented with the deck of 22 numbered 


cards and asked to proceed as follows: 
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Table 1. Names of meat cuts used on the repertory grid survey cards. 
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Nutraber on Number on Meat Cut 
Repertory Grid Semantic 
Survey Differential 
survey 
1 ee Oven Beef Roast (cooked uncovered) 
2 ide Fresh Beef Sausage 
3 S) Pot Roast of Beef (cooked covered) 
4 hy, Steak e.g. T~bone, sirloin, ribsteak 
s) Ds Ground Beef 
6 O. Stew Beef 
u 16 Ham or Picnic 
8 14, Pork Roast 
9 Hoye Bacon 
10 LO Turkey 
EL to Pork Chops 
12 Ze. Fresh Pork Sausage 
gE -~ Veal Roasts 
14 Le Lamb Chops 
dB Lok Lamb Roast 
16 ily Chicken 
v7 Lor Wieners 
18 Lede Cold Cuts e.g. bologna 
19 -- Veal Cutlets 
20 ee Liver 
ay oi, Chuck Steak 
22 8. Round Steak 
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1. To look at the cards and to remove any cards containing the names 
of meats which were totally unfamiliar. 

2. To choose 3 cards at random from the remaining deck. 

3. To examine the three cards, and to think of a way in which two of 
the meats were similar to one another, but different from the third 
meat, 


Having differentiated between the three meats, and thus 


categorized them on the basis of a construct or factor which differentiates 


the meats, the respondent was then asked to separate the remaining cards 
in the deck on the basis of this construct, The interviewer recorded 
the results on the survey grid shown in the questionnaire (Appendix A, 
p. 169 ). Plus and minus signs were arbitrarily used to distinguish the 
categories into which the meats were divided. The three meats used in 
the development of the construct were identified by circles around the 
plus and minus signs in the corresponding celles 

The deck was then reassembled, the cards shuffled and the 
procedure repeated with another three random cards drawn by the 
respondent. The results were again recorded in the Sree described 
above, and the procedure was repeated until the respondent could not 
think of another construct for the three new cards drawn. The respondent 
then drew another three cards, if the respondent could give a construct, 
the procedure was continued, if no construct could be elicited for this 


set of cards, the interviewer asked the respondent to complete the 
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IF THE 3 CARDS DRAWN RANDOMLY BY THE RESPONDENT WERE: 


STEAK 

E,G. I-BONE 
SIRLOIN 

RIBSTEAK 


STEW EBEEF 


THE INTERVIEWER ASKED: "HOW ARE TWO OF THESE MEATS DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHER MEAT 
AND SIMILAR TO ONE ANOTHER?” 


A SAMPLE RESPONSE WAS: THAT STEW BEEF anp BACON biIFrerR FRom STEAK IN THAT 
THE LATTER IS "MORE SUITABLE FOR SERVING TO GUESTS,” 


THIS FACTOR (CONSTRUCT) WOULD BE RECORDED BY THE INTERVIEWER AS FOLLOWS: 


CONSTRUCT 
NUMBER + - 
i WOULD SERVE TO SUESTS -— WOULDN'T SERVE TO GUESTS 


THE RESPONDENT WOULD THEN CATEGORIZE THE REMAINDER OF THE DECK ON THIS BASIS AND 
THE RESULTS WOULD BE RECORDED BY THE INTERVIEWER AS FOLLOWS: 


as 


Pioure "f)"bkample of construct development from 3 random 
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remainder of the survey. 
Respondents had to give different constructs each time they drew 
three cards, ‘The same cards could be used twice, if they were drawn at 


random, None of the constructs were rejected by the interviewers, to 


avoid discouraging the respondents. 


Results and Analysis of the Construet Development Surveys 


The 60 construct development ee yielded 304 constructs. 
Many of these were different expressions of a single common idea, These 
were categorized according to the main ideas expressed, as shown in 
Appendix B (p. 178). The remaining constructs were categorized as 
denotative, complex, or specific to individuals. Those which were 
strictly descriptive and were based on recognized characteristics of the 
ieats were classified as denotative. Sete constructs included those 
which depended on the judgement of more than one characteristic or 
quality of the meats, so that they might be interpreted differently by 
different respondents. Constructs specific to individuals, were those 
which were important only in the context of circumstances which were 
peculiar to a particular respondent. These categories are also shown 
in Appendix B (p. 178). The frequency distributions between categories 
are shown in Table 2. The distribution of the respondents by socio-~ 
economic and demographic groups and by meat usage patterns are shown 
in Tables 3a, 3b, 3c. The data from all three study centres were pooled 


for the development of a common semantic differential survey. 
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Table 2. Frequency distribution of repertory erid construct categories. 


Categories Frequency 


CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER TOTAL 


1. Relevant, single idea 
constructs 


Expressions of 


(a) time required for 


preparation 4 3 7 14 
(b) suitability for seasonal 
cooking é 5) it Ne 
(ce) Si) wersati lity vi 6 4 ay 
COlpeCti yt cpeciile aspects; Of 
versatility 13 16 8 37 
(d) nutritive value Ui 2 5 14 
(e) prestige 5 1 8 14 
(£) “fat content 10 5 5 20 
(g) expense LZ teed 16 40 
(h) suitability for a main 
meal jel) iL 1h 29 
(j) tenderness 2 2 1 5) 
(k) waste i 2 3 6 
Clijmestiteablilty tor dare 
groups Z 1 2 2) 
(m) popularity 3) 3 8 14 
(n) suitability for a meal- 
in-a-dish i 3 1 5 
(o) versatility of leftovers 0 is 2 3 
2. Denotative constructs 6 LO 16 ae 


3. Constructs peculiar to 
individuals 3 5 8 LA 


4. Complex constructs (constructs 
with impure or variable meanings) fi 7 8 22 
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Table 3a. Frequency distribution of socioeconomic variables for the 


repertory grid surveys. 
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Variable 


Main wage earner's occupation 


Professional or Management 
ro) 
Other 


Total income af the household 


< $5,000 

$5,000 - 6,999 
$7,000 - 9,999 
$10,000 ~ 14,999 
> ol 5.000 


Highest level of education completed 
-.- Dy the housewife 

< High School 

High School 

University 


. by main wage earner 


< High School 
High School 
University 
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Table 3b. Frequency distribution of demographic variables for the 


repertory grid surveys. 
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Variable Response Distribution by City 
Cal Edm Van 


Number of people in household 


<3 3 3 11 
3 ad ee 9 6 
Ss 4 6 8 3 


Number of housewives employed 


Oo 
N 
Uo 


Full time 
Part. Gime 5 6 2 


Number of respondents born 


outside Canada 5 6 6 
Countries of origin 
E. Europe 1 il 0 
S. Europe ¢) e) 0 
N. Europe i! 5 5 
N. America 1 0 ik 
Age of housewife at last birthday 
<26 years Z 4 3 
26-55 years 16 ie) 11 
7D) Years Z zy 6 
Ages of household members 
Leewape ee 0-3 O~3 0-3 
ee? ear 0.9 O56 0.4 
Se _y range 0-4 0~4 0-4 
ee aad re 0.8 0.8 0.4 
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Table 3c. Frequency distribution of meat usage variables for the 


repertory grid surveys. 
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Variable Response Distribution by City 
Cal Edm Van 


Number of respondents buying fresh 
meat in retail cuts ike iB 16 
bulk 8 5 


Numbers buying meat at 


supermarket 15 LS Li 
butcher 4 3 7 
other i 3 0 


Frequency of freezing fresh meat 


Never i: 4 4 
Often ie 5 10 
Always 8 ee 6 
Frequency of serving PORK/wk. 
0 2 4. 3 
<2 ee AS 10 
2-5 6 o / 
>5 @) O Q 
BEEF /wk. 
0 0 0 0 
oe 1 ik O 
2-5 ils 18 17 
> 5) 6 Ll 3 
LAMB /wk. 
0 i ie is 
ray) 8 5) 7 
2-5 0 0 0 
75 0 0 0 
POULTRY /wk . 
0 Hi @ 0 
<2 18 16 16 
2—5 1 4 4 
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Discussion of Construct Development Survey 


The responses from the construct development surveys were 
representative of each socioeconomic group (based on the income, education 
and occupation classification by Kupfer, 1967), and many demographic 
types (based on family size, age of the household members, nationality 
and occupation). These respondents also represented widely varying 
meat consumption habits (See Tables 3a, 3b and 3c). 

An average of approximately five constructs was obtained from 
each respondent. This was below the expected number of constructs. 
Normally, 18 constructs may be expected (Frost and Braine, 1967), however 
these authors noted that for food items fewer constructs might be 
obtained. 

The sampling for the construct development survey was designed 
to provide a range of relevant constructs, without indicating their 
significance in consumer attitudes. As a result, the relative importance 
of each construct was not evaluated. However, denotative constructs, 
constructs peculiar to individuals and complex constructs expressing 
two or more ideas, were excluded from the semantic differential rating 


scales, as recommended by Frost and Braine (1967) and Mindak (1965). 


Pretesting of the Semantic Differential Survey 


The 14 constructs (see Table 2) that appeared to express single 
ideas were developed into rating scales for pretesting in the semantic 
differential survey. In addition, a rating scale for acceptability of 


supermarket packaging was added. ‘The survey was pretested on randomly 
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selected respondents, representing the different socioeconomic groups of 
interest to this study. A total of 21 pretest interviews was carried 


out . 


Pm Results. ihe pretéests indicated that some of the censtructs required 


modification. The constructs relating to "suitability for large groups", 
"popularity", "suitability for meal-in-a-dish", and "versatility of left 
overs'' were interpreted inconsistently by respondents. Difficulty was 
experienced in understanding the respondents' interpretation of the 
"tenderness-toughness" construct. The average time required to complete 


the pretest survey was 45 minutes, with a range of 30 to 60 minutes. 


2. Discussion. The "suitability of meats for preparation in large 
quantities" evoked several ideas, such as "ease" of preparation, expense, 
and suitability for guests. Furthermore, respondents had different 
concepts of "large". As a result, respondents were inconsistent in their 
interpretation of this construct, and it was omitted from the final 
survey. 

The “popularity'' construct questioned the general acceptability 
of the meats. However, after pretesting, it was felt that replacing 
this construct by "would likely buy" versus "wouldn't likely buy" would 
give more useful information. It would give a measure of acceptability 
which would provide a reference point for the significance of the other 
CONS GEUGES:. 

"Suitability of meats for making a meal-in-a-dish" resulted in a 
wide range of interpretations. This was viewed as the addition of 


vegetables to the meat. As a result, this construct was interpreted as 
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increasing the nutritive value of a meat dish, decreasing the 
preparation time of a meal, or decreasing the prestige value of meats. 
This construct was discarded due to the variability in interpretations. 

The idea of "versatility of leftovers" was included in the 
general "versatility" construct. When questioned separately, this 
construct became confused with the acceptability of leftovers, the 
likelihood of leftovers due to poor acceptability of the original meat, 
and the housewife's cooking ability. There seemed to be limited concern 
for, or thought given to, leftovers. If respondents considered this 
concept, they tended to incorporate it into their rating of general 
UVeneatinl kaw. 

The "tenderness-toughness" construct appeared to have different 
meanings for researchers and respondents. When researchers refer to 
tenderness, it is generally in relation to raw meat. Researchers view 
the method of cooking as a consequence of the recognized ''tenderness" 
of the raw muscle. The respondents, on the other hand, did not seem 
to relate method of cooking to tenderness, but rather related tenderness 
to their cooking ability. When questioned about cooking methods or 
tenderness therefore, respondents were often indicating something 
different to their evaluation of the tenderness of the meats. 

Tenderness is one of the most important quality factors in meat. 
Despite the difficulties with interpretation this construct was retained 
in the semantic differential survey. However, it was modified to read 
"less tender meats" versus "very tender meats." This avoided the use of 


the word "tough", which respondents seemed reluctant to apply to any 


meat. 
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Frost and Braine (1967) noted that one of the advantages of the 
repertory grid-semantic differential combinations was the freedom to 
introduce additional constructs of particular interest to the study. 

The specific interests of the project were considered in writing the final 
semantic differential survey. In addition to the "tenderness" construct, 
one relating to the acceptability of meat packaging was 


incorporated. 
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The modifications to the semantic differential study reduced 
length, so that it could be completed by the respondents in approximately 
30 minutes. Although some semantic differential studies were reported to 
be longer, the respondents in these longer studies were usually college 
students (Heise, 1970). Homemakers represent a different type of 
respondent, They are not experienced at completing questionnaires and 
may find it difficult to respond reliably to scales which are as lengthy, 
or as comprehensive, as those which college students are able to complete. 

For the same reasons, the widely used 7 point scales were 
reduced to a 5 point scale for this study. Differentiation across 7 
points is not only more difficult for the respondent but also requires 
a much larger sample. The longer scales often have to be condensed for 
analysis, because respondents do not consistently use the full scale 
(Matthews, 1971, personal communication). 

iene of the constructs that were retained in the final survey 
were reworded. Heise (1970) reported that better differentiation by, 
and cooperation of, respondents was achieved when modifying phrases were 
used to clarify the meanings of scales. This appeared to be beneficial 


in the case of this survey. The pretesting assured that the 
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interpretations of the modified constructs were consistent, both between 
respondents and between interviewer and respondent. Table 4 shows the 
constructs used on the final semantic differential survey. 

Some of the names of meats and cuts were changed from those on 
the construct development cards to make them more specific, and to 
eliminate variations in interpretation, "Ham or Picnic'' was changed to 
"Ham"; "Bacon" was changed to "Bacon (side)"; and "Liver'' was specified 
as "Beef Liver". "Veal roast" and "Veal Cutlet" were discarded because 
of the limited association that the respondents had with these cuts of 
meat . 

All of the other questions on the semantic differential survey 
were closely scrutinized in view of the results of the pretests. The 
wording and form of some of the questions were modified to make them 


more easily understood or to make the responses more meaningful. 
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Table 4. Constructs used on final semantic differential survey. 


po eng Sr eS nnn rR ele HT ens: 


Construct 
Number . Expression of the Construct 
ig EXPONSIVe MEAL. s1..ee es ware nee LNERPENSIVe meat 
ZA Léss tender meats...c.s<s5e+8-Very tender meats 
3 You wouldn't Likely buy.......You would likely buy 
4 GEIST gira ce vauvicalh C/00s w tale ont = MU enemas tata e 
5 Requires long cooking Can be quickly prepared 
OF, PLePRTIlloOna. chien ee COULG Se when Short Of 
time) 
6 Meats of low food value.......Nutritious meats (high food 
value) 
if Contain much waste such Contain little waste 
as bone said excess Fat... wea. 
8 Not versatile (limited Versatile (can be cooked 
number of ways to cook).......many different ways) 
2 Wouldn't serve to special Would serve to special guests 
guests (if all meats cost (if all meats cost the same 
Chews OMe. sa COI). dakaathe aban DELCED 
LO Not satisfactorily Meats whose packaging in 
packaged in supermarkets..,...supermarkets is good 
LL Used more often in Used more often in winter 
summer (picnics, camping 
ogee el eke oi bh toa) Se inera emma ee any Sa rare 
hZ More suitable for lunch More suitable for a main 
or breakfast than for a meal 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Sampling 


Sampling theory states that sample size is not related to 
population size when the population is large (Mahatoo, 1968). Thus as 
long as the sampling method is the same and unbiased, the same sample 
size can be used in cities of differing population size. 

The basis of most nominal and ordinal statistics is the 
contingency table. This is a crosstabulation or frequency distribution 
of responses along two or more classificatory variables. Statistical 
tests of significance and measures of association are based on the 
distribution of responses in the contingency table cells. Semple size 
should be related to the number of variables to be crosstabulated i.e. 
the number of cells in the contingency table (Matthews, 1969). When 
the variability of factors being measured is not known, the minimum 
sample size can be calculated to allow a minimum number of probable 
responses per cell. The minimum number recommended varies from 5 
(Ferber, 1949) to 10 (Matthews, 1969), however, Matthews (personal 
communication, 1971) suggested that 6 theoretical responses per cell 
should be sufficient. 


The independent variables in this study were city, socioeconomic 


group, and factors of attitude (constructs). The dependent variables 
were the 5 possible ratings on the semantic differential scales. In 


each of the 3 study cities, Calgary, Edmonton, and Vancouver, the sample 
was stratified on the basis of 3 socioeconomic groups. Allowing the 


possibility for 6 responses per cell in the contingency table, the 
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required sample size for each city was: 3 (socioeconomic groups) x 

5 (ratings) x 6 (responses/cell) x 12 (constructs) = 1080. Since it 

is often necessary to reduce the 5 point semantic differential scale 
to 3 points, for analysis (Matthews, 1971), the required sample size 

can be reduced by assuming a 3 point scale. The required sample size 
was thus reduced to 3 x 3 x 6 x 12 = 648 households per city. 

To facilitate interviewing, cluster sampling (Ferber, 1949) 
was used in preference to simple, random sampling. It was decided that 
clusters of 6 samples would provide sufficient samples for 2 interviewers 
to work together in an area, without wasting time. Furthermore, 
clusters of 6 samples enabled interviewers to complete their work in 
one area in a few hours, as recommended by Matthews (personal 
communication, 1971). 

The 1971 census tracts for Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver were 
classified into low, medium and high socioeconomic areas, based on 
studies by Kupfer (1967), Ossenberg (1967) and Bell (1965). To meet 
the requirements for sample size, 36 clusters were required in each 
socioeconomic group of each city (9 extra clusters were drawn in each 
socioeconomic group). These 45 census tracts were drawn at random, 
however as there were insufficient numbers of census tracts to complete 
the sample for some socioeconomic groups in some cities, census tracts 
were subdivided where necessary. 

A convenient unit or sampling area was the city block. Sample 
areas were selected at random by applying a grid to city maps, delineating 
blocks. Blocks which were drawn and did not contain sufficient 


households because the area was agricultural, industrial, or currently 
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being developed were discarded and the grid was replaced on the census 
tract and another block chosen. 

The households for the cluster sample in each block were also 
selected at random. Households, as defined by the 1961 Canadian census 
(Ossenberg, 1967), were located on large scale city maps of 
Calgary and Vancouver. In Edmonton, zoning maps were used to 
differentiate between types of dwellings. Maps from the Edmonton City 
Planning Division, showing lots on a block, were used to choose the 
households in areas of single family dwellings. Clusters which were in 
areas zoned as other than single family, were visited and the households 
were counted. Households on a block were numbered from the lower right 
hand corner on maps or from the south east corner of a block. 
Apartments with numbering systems were numbered in order of apartment 
number. Unnumbered households in multiple dwellings were numbered from 
top floor to bottom floor, left to right side of hallways, and back to 
front of buildings. Eight households were chosen in each cluster to 
allow for the two-thirds response rate which has been found in other 


studies in Edmonton and Calgary (Matthews, 1971, personal communication). 


Iuestionnaire 
pa Sean pcan 


1 


The questionnaire is shown in Appendix C (pp. 192-209). Each 
questionnaire was coded with a 5 digit number identifying the city, 
socioeconomic group, cluster and sample number. ‘The date of the 
interview, the interviewer's identification number and the address and 
telephone number of the respondent were also recorded on each survey. 


The first section of the questionnaire contained questions on 
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the demographic characteristics and meat usage patterns of the household. 
The 12 constructs selected from the pretest survey formed the major 
portion of the questionnaire. Each construct was presented on a 
separate page so that the meat cuts were rated for one construct at a 
time. This arrangement limits the occurrence of a halo effect in the 
results i.e. the tendency for meat cuts which rank favourably on one 
construct to rank favourably on succeeding constructs (Levy and Dugan, 
1956). The constructs were written with the negative pole on the left 
hand side of the page. 

The construct pages were arranged in 12 different randomized 
arrangements as shown in Table 5. Approximately equal numbers of 
questionnaires were collated with each of the:s2 12 arrangements. On 
each construct page, the meat cuts were arranged in one of the 6 different 
randomized orders shown in Table 6. Equal numbers of each of these 6 
arrangements were printed for each construct, and they were randomly 
included in the questionnaires. The construct order of each survey and 


the meat order of each page were coded for identification. 


Interviewing 


The interviews were conducted by 8 trained female interviewers, 
who were students in Household Economics. The interviewers assisted 
in the pretesting of the survey and were trained in surveying techniques. 
A handbook was compiled as a reference for the questionnaire. Details 
of each question's meaning and the methods to be used to complete the 
survey were included. The completed surveys were carefully checked to 


ensure that no mistakes had been made. If mistakes were detected, the 
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Table 5, Randomized orders of the constructs used in the questionnaire, 


Arrangement 
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Randomized orders of meat cuts used on the questionnaire, 
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interviewers returned to the respondent without delay to complete the 
survey. 

The interviewers worked in pairs, with one interviewer working 
permanently in each city, and the remaining 5 interviewers rotating 
between all cities. The interviewing was co-ordinated by the researcher 
who was always available to answer questions by telephone, and visited 
each of the centres at least once a month during the four-month survey 
period. 

Each interviewer had copies of a letter of introduction 
explaining the purpose of the survey, and a letter of permission to 
conduct the survey from the city authorities. Upon entering a cluster, 
the interviewers approached the households in order of sample numbers, 
from 1 to 8. Samples 7 and 8 were only approached if one of the first 
6 samples refused to do the survey or was not at home after the third 
call. Reasons for refusals were recorded. Completed surveys and 
clusters were recorded in a field book, and on a master chart, to 
facilitate organization of travelling and to ensure that approximately 
equal numbers of samples from each socioeconomic group were completed. 
Interviews were done during the day and the evenings to ensure contact 
with respondents who were unavailable at certain times of the day. If 
a respondent was not at home on the first call, succeeding calls were 
made at different times of the day. 

The eligible respondent was the person who cooked most of the 
meat in each household. If the eligible respondent was not available 
at the time of a call, the interviewer made arrangements to call back 


at a time when the respondent would be available. 
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The first section of the survey was completed by the interviewer. 
She read the questions and choices of answers to the respondent and 
recorded the respondent's answers. The interviewer then read the 
instructions on page 3 of the survey (see Appendix C, p. 194) to the 
respondent and answered any questions, so that the respondent had a 
clear understanding of the procedure to be followed. Respondents were 
encouraged to complete the semantic differentials quickly, to obtain 
their first response to each question, They were also encouraged to 
ask about constructs if they did not understand them, and to add any 
comments. The respondents also completed the last two pages of the 
survey. 

The interviewers checked the surveys before leaving a household 
to see that no questions or pages had been omitted. If errors or 
omissions were found, the respondent was asked to correct and complete 


them. Only completed surveys were accepted for analysis. 
p vd 


Analyses 


The responses on the completed surveys were coded, key punched 
onto IBM data cards, and transferred to computer tape. Frequency 
distributions were calculated for the socioeconomic variables (education, 
occupation, and income). Based on this information, the respondents 
were reclassified into three socioeconomic groups, according to the 
system shown in Table 7. 

Frequency distributions, means and median scores were 
determined for each meat cut, for each construct on the survey. 


Response frequency distribution profiles were drawn using the 
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Table 7. Income, occupation and education groups used in the socio- 


economic reclassification system of respondents. 


Socioeconomic 
Group Income Occupation Education 
Low < $7,000 ~ Unskilled - No technical, 
- Unemployed vocational, or 
~ Retired apprenticeship 
training 
Medium $7,000 - -~ Skilled ~ Completed 
$9,999 ~ Retired technical, 
vocational, or 
apprenticeship 
training 
High > $10,000 - Professional - No specifications 
- Management 


- Retired 
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frequency distribution data. Meat image profiles were drawn using the 
mean scores from the frequency distribution data. The meats were 
categorized for each construct on the basis of the median scores. 

The semantic differential responses were subsequently collapsed 
to 3 categories: response categories 1 and 2 were combined; category 
3 was unchanged; and categories 4 and 5 were combined. 

The FASTABS program from the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (Nie, Bent and Hull, 1970) was used to obtain chi-square tests 
for independence. Analyses were carried out to test for independence 
of the data from interviewer and question arrangement effects. The 
effects of city, socioeconomic group and age of respondent on the data 
were measured using the same program. Comparisons which generated 
contingency tables with 20 percent or more cells having fewer than 5 
responses, or a cell with zero response, were discarded, because of the 
unreliability of chi-square values from such contingency tables (Siegel, 
1950)e 

To determine interviewer effect, city and socioeconomic group 
were controlled, so that only those interviewers who had completed 
sufficient numbers of surveys in a particular socioeconomic group, 
within a city, to provide reliable cell frequencies were included in the 
analyses. As a result it was not possible to compare all interviewers 
directly with one another. 

Correlation coefficients were calculated between the "would buy" 
construct and the other 11 constructs. The PEARSON CORR program from 
Statistical Package for the Social Science (Nie et al., 1970) was used. 


The 3 constructs which were significantly correlated with "would buy" 
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for all 20 meat cuts, i.e. "tenderness", "nutrition", and "would serve to 


special guests", were also’ correlated with each of the other 11 constructs. 
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RESULTS 


Survey Distribution 


The 1469 surveys completed in this study were distributed 


between the 3 cities, as follows: 


Calgary 497 
Edmonton 437 
Vancouver 485 


The distribution of these surveys by socioeconomic group, based on the 
classification of the census tracts used in the sampling, is shown in 
Table 8. The sampling was designed to give approximately equal numbers 
of households surveyed within each socioeconomic group. The percentage 
of each socioeconomic group interviewed ranged from 30 to 36 percenz. 
However this socioeconomic classification, from the census tracts, was 
only intended as a sampling guide. 

The incidence of, and reasons for refusals, reported in Table 9, 
werebased on these socioeconomic groupings. ‘There were 232 refusals, 
of which 52 percent occurred in Vancouver. The most frequent reason for 
refusing to complete the survey was a lack of interest. This was the 
main reason given by potential respondents in the low socioeconomic areas, 
who refused to answer the survey. Language problems were also 
experienced more frequently in the low socioeconomic areas. 

The sampling was designed so that after 2 re-calls, the 
interviewer rejected that household and replaced it with another 
sampled household in that cluster. The numbers of potential survey 


households discarded as “not at home" are also shown in Table 9. The 
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Table 8. Distribution of completed surveys based on socioeconomic groups 


used in sampling. 


City Socioeconomic Number of Percentage of 
group completed surveys city total 

Calgary Low 150 30 
Medium LEZ 34 
High EVs: 36 
Total 497 

Edmonton Low HL Sal 
Medium L73 36 
High 163 33 
Total 487 

Vancouver Low 160 26) 
Medium 158 a2 
High eo os 
Total 485 
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Table 9. Reasons for refusals classified by socioeconomic groups used 


in sampling and city. 


Reason CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
Ths M ipl Th, M H 1h M H 

Language 6 HE f ss ts ee | 9 iD 2 
Vegetarians Oe 0 eee: pale nee 
Poor health ¢) @) it Om 6) 3 q 1 
Inebriated @) 0 0 ano 0 ii 0 0 
Dislike surveys L Z Z Cee) 0 L 0 Z 
DISECUSE 0 0 0 Om=3 0) 2 ) iL 
No time 2 ) 5 Se WES 1 Lf 3 2 
Not interested cba 2 4 Poo 4 3 52 & 10 
Slammed door 3 2 pL ee i 5) 2 lL 
Wouldn't answer door 0 0 0 Op Ve ) is) 6 0 
Sub totals 23," 10 Wis 40 19 fi Vilowel Oe wa 

Total refusals by city 46 66 120 
"Not at Home" 205 i 9 3/7 40° 36 Sey ay, 
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greatest number, 53 percent, were in Vancouver. ‘The difficulties 
experienced in Vancouver are reflected by the completed cluster sample 
data shown in Table 10. Of the 102 clusters started in Calgary, 5/7 percent 
were completed; in Edmonton, 48 percent of 93 clusters were completed; 
while in Vancouver, only 23 percent of 122 clusters were completed. ‘The 
overall return rates, on the basis of 8 possible samples per cluster 
were: Calgary 61 percent, Edmonton 65 percent, and Vancouver 50 percent. 
The percentage of respondents in each occupation and income 
Catesory Lor each city, ere shown in Table Ll. Ihe distributions, for 
both occupation and income, between cities, were similar. The skilled 
and unskilled occupation group was the largest in each city. Compared 
te the other cities, Edmonton had a greater percentage of households 
in which the main wage earner's occupation was professional, while in 


Vancouver this group was relatively low. In Calgary, the management 


at 
a) 


eroup was larger than in the other cities. In Vancouver, the "retired, 
unemployed and student' group was relatively large. In general, the 
distribution of income groups interviewed in each city was similar. 
However, the $7,000 - 9,000 category was relatively large in Vancouver. 
The reclassification of the respondents based on income, 
occupation and education was carried out according to the classification 
system in Table 7 (p. 51). ‘The distribution of the surveyed households 
between socioeconomic groups, in each city, resulting from this 
reclassification is shown in Table 12. The surveys were no longer 
evenly distributed between socioeconomic groups Within cities. Ihe low 


socioeconomic group accounts for 31-39 percent of the sample; the 


medium socioeconomic group for 42-49 percent ; and the high socioeconomic 
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Table 10. Numbers of clusters sampled and degree of completion, 


classified by city and socioeconomic group. 


nn 
a rR 


City/Degree of completion Socioeconomic ranking of cluster areas 
Calgary Low Medium High 
Complete 19 19 20 
5 samples 2 2 5 
4 samples 4 9 6 
<4 samples 5 6 7 
Edmonton 
Complete 18 18 19 
5 samples Z 4 6 


N 
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ht 


4 samples 


<4 samples 9 4 5 
Vancouver 

Complete 9 10 9 

5 samples 6 8 8 

4 samples 10 12 ne 


<4 samples lew ye 1h 
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Table 11. Classification of respondent's household by occupation and 


income groups. 


5a PET SES EG aS FN ean cnt inget mera enneenedinterceeeeeeeeemeeeg eee ose 


Main Wage Earner's 


Occupation City 
Calgary Edmonton Vancouver Total 

(2) CZ) CS) C4) 
Professional bar 14.4 eee Lees 
Management Los ibe ete Lis) LS 53 
Skilled and unskilled Sees oh Ps) 513 Sy ee 
Retired, unemployed, 
or student La. L6n0 20.0 Lon? 
Family 
Income (S$) Ch) Gh) (4) CZ) 
£3,000 829 1LOe5 A) peo) 
3,000 - 4,999 Wes Ono yO 18 0052 
Deo 6 099 Cee) Tee MS yee! ORL 
PROOO 50 099 3276 LPN ZV E6 LOG 
10,000 - 15,000 Zoe DIS 21926 ee 
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surveys in the reclassified 


socioeconomic groups, calculated from income, occupation and education 


datwam 


City 


Calgary 


Edmonton 


Vancouver 


Socioeconomic 
group 

Low 

Medium 

High 


Total 


Low 
Medium 
High 


owas 


Number of surveys 
completed 


154 


241 


Percentage 
of City total 


31 


49 


20 
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20 
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group for only 19-20 percent. All further calculations are based on the 


reclassified socioeconomic status of the respondents. 


Demographic Characte mist ue aOk _the he Sample 


The data included information about household size, age of the 
respondents, female employment outside of the home and ethnicity. These 
data have been calculated as frequency distributions and are given in 
Tables 13-16. 

The information about household size, by city and socioeconomic 
group, shown in Table 13, indicated that the distributions between 
cities are quite similar, except that the single person households in 
Vancouver represented a larger proportion of respondents in that city 
than in either Calgary or Edmonton. Similarly, the medium socioeconomic 
group in Calgary and Edmonton had larger percentages in 4 and 5 
person families, while the equivalent in Vancouver referred to 3 and 4 
person families. The distribution of family sizes between socioeconomic 
groups, within cities varied considerably. The family size of low 
socioeconomic groups in all 3 cities were smaller than either the medium 
or high socioeconomic groups. 

The Set ad ou of respondents by age categories is shown 
in Table 14. The distribution of these age categories within socio- 
economic groups, between cities was similar, except for the low socio- 
economic group in Vancouver, which had a relatively low percentage of 
respondents 36-55 years of age and a high percentage of respondents 
over 65 years. 


The employment of females outside the home is reported by city 
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Table 13. Household sizes in each socioeconomic group in each city. 


City/Household size Socioeconomic group 


Low Medium High 


Calgary (%) Ch) Ch) 
Single person Li! 0.8 0.0 
2 people SNe) 14.1 14.7 
3 15.6 758 Lae 
4 13.2 Z29EU. a5 
5 13.0) @235e/ 255 
6 Tie! She! 6.9 
Fa6 246 Bir!) Dat 
Edmonton 
Single person Toe O25 0.0 
2 32.9 14.6 L290 
3 13.0) 24 Sie EOSS 
4, 1626 23852) $304 
5 OR Paes) 16.8 
6 chat 1026 10.9 
Zoo 726 629 3.9 
Vancouver 
Single person 19.4 24k 3 4 
2 34.4 17.9 12.6 
3 12.4) 2454 L8.4 
4, 12.9 Tike fee ome fey | 
5 8.6 16805 126 
6 Sa) Cat Ose 
> 6 6.4 8.0 eae. 
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Age category of respondents in each socioeconomic group in 


Sarah a aT ernest neensoenbewtiveanrasinne -sesaspurussnipmson cnaanonasanenanamnnasneaeenenne 
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City/Age of respondent 


Calgary 
Under 25 years 
25 = a5 
Bo = 55 
56 - 65 
rae: 
Edmonton 
Under 25 years 
sO ent 18 
S67 +955 
56 - 65 
765 
Vancouver 
Under 25 years 
Zo = oD 
Soe-U55 
56 = 65 


7165 


Socioeconomic group 


Low Medium High 
(%) (4) (%) 

LeS eee 6.9 
joy ota ses SU & 
Sie aoa Sys. 
EG ree B.S 3.9 
LOR pipes) 0.0 
k3.9 “lO 24 3.20 
HORE eee at) MES S| 
33 <1 44.6 Siete 
ere Oa 6.9 
SBS hear ORs 4.0 
bY ae a LORS 
Gi ees S563 
24 OO ae: 49.4 
ihepe oe 4.6 
20.0 1.9 203 
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and socioeconomic group in Table 15. Care was taken in the planning of 
the interviewing not to exclude respondents who worked during the day. 
Within socioeconomic groups, between cities, there was considerable 
similarity in the distributions, except that the low socioeconomic group 
in Vancouver had a relatively large percentage of females who were 
employed full time. In general, there were more females employed part- 
and full time in the medium and high socioeconomic groups. More than 
60 percent of the females in each group were not employed outside the 
home . 

The distribution of respondents by place of birth is shown in 
Table 16. The majority of the respondents in each category (city, 
socioeconomic group) were born in Canada. In Vancouver a large 
percentage (21.5) of the respondents. in the low socioeconomic group 
were from the United Kingdom. The percentage of Canadian born respondents 
was lower in the low socioeconomic group, than in any other socioeconomic 
group. While United Kingdom and Northern European people predominated 
in the minor ethnic groups for the respondents interviewed in all 3 
cities, in Calgary there was an increased number of respondents born 
in the United States of America, compared to Edmonton and Vancouver. 

Although the distributions for these demographic characteristics 
were generally similar between cities, differences between socio- 
economic groups were quite noticeable. Most differences between cities 


were noted for the respondents in Vancouver. 


Meat Usage Patterns 


The respondents were asked questions about meat buying, usage 
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Table 15. Employment of females in each socioeconomic group in each city. 


City/employment Socioeconomic group 


Low Medium Hi gh 


Calgary Chae Gs 
not employed LS) 6678 69.6 
part-time 10.4 10.8 LO<8 
full-time Lie 22°74 19.6 

Edmonton 
not employed Tee 61.5 66.3 
part-time LEO LS eer ce 
full-time One (ideo — 18.6 

Vancouver 
not employed 69n Gras § 6920 
part-time ital ee eee ae 


full-time 19.4. BOGS 21 
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Table 16. Classification of respondents by place of birth, for each 


socioeconomic group in each city. 


City/place of birth Socioeconomic group 
Low Medium High 
Calgary Ca) Ce (4) 
Canada 66.2 1320 fee 
United Kingdom Neg eee) 6.9 
Northern Europe 6.4 LOS 4.0 
Southern Europe Se 0.8 PASO) 
Eastern Europe ine Doe 20 
U.S eA. 655 4.6 10.8 
Asia 0.6 O20 LG 
Other O20 0.0 eA) 
Edmonton 
Canada OGiaz 80.3 Tim BAS! 
United Kingdom DAS: (yp 6.9 
Northern Europe 1G 9 ee 4.0 
Southern Europe Ney Ons LO 
Eastern Europe O.4 2a0 4.0 
Ws eee ikvai 0.9 6.9 
Asia iz O25 ZA 
Other 0.0 O50 one 
Vancouver 
Canada Le 69 .8 ia.9 
United Kingdom SM N28 el i ml 
Northern Europe 12.4 8.0 3.4 
Southern Europe Fires) wee) ek 
Eastern Europe 1.6 ee) 0.0 
este Spee) 2 4 Jee 
Asia Le a9 a ae 
Other OG Ono Band | 
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in the home and eating outside the home. The data are summarized in 
Tables 17 - 21. ‘The frequencies of buying beef as retail enis. (or 
in bulk, are shown in Table 17. While there were marked similarities 
between the percentage of the respondents buying retail cuts and in 
bulk, in Calgary and Edmonton, Vancouver respondents tended to buy in 
bulk less often, except for the high socioeconomic group. In Calgary 
and Edmonton, the main group buying in bulk was the medium socioeconomic 
group, while in Vancouver the main group buying in bulk was the high 
socioeconomic group. 

The distribution of respondents buying meat at butcher shops 
and supermarkets, by socioeconomic group and city, is shown in Table 18. 
The supermarket was the main source of meat purchasing in all 3 cities, 
however, the percentage of respondents buying meat at butcher shops 
was consistently higher for all three socioeconomic groups in 
Vancouver. In Calgary and Edmonton, the low socioeconomic groups 
purchased meat less frequently from butcher shops, and in Calgary, 
in particular, there was a large percentage of meat from "other" 
sources, such as: farmers, wholesale sources, hunting etc. 

The weekly frequency of serving beef in the home is shown in 
Table 19. The median category in each city and for each socioeconomic 
group was "3 - 5 times per week", with Calgary having more respondents 
who served beef "more than 5 times per week"! than any other city. 
Socioeconomic grouping had a marked effect on the frequency of serving 
beef. There ee greater percentage of low socioeconomic respondents 


serving beef "occasionally" (0 - 2 times per week), than in other 
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Table 17. Form of meat purchases in each socioeconomic group in each 


fey ian 


City/Form of purchases 


Calgary 
Bulk 


Retail Cuts 


Edmonton 
Bulk 


Raga (ayes 


Vancouver 
Bulk 


Retail Cuts 


Socioeconomic group 


Low Medium High 


Ch) CZ) (%) 


Ley TOS Ade 


G22) (OOS (Lo CD) 


Av) Stef EGeS 


Soi Oi as) GIne 


oye Same fee) oe 


i) 
(Sai 
bo 


S620) | 80c2 74.7 
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(ly “ihe temaining 1.0% is accounted for by one respondent who did not 


ARES 


buy beef. 
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Table 18. Source of meat purchases in each socioeconomic group in each 


cLty. 
City/Source of purchase Socioeconomic group 
Low Medium High 
Calgary Ca WOR es 
Butcher shop ee 15.6 Exe: 
Supermarket C604 66.6 7/955 
Other Oe Ae eee Se wi 2a, 
Edmonton 
Butcher shop TEs 16.4 Jes 
Supermarket 80.8 79.6 B25 
Other alae), 14.0 Sale) 
Vancouver 
Butcher shop DOr 2O750 So Ae) 
Supermarket 6G. 7 6206 ee 


Other 8 8.4 29 
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Table 19. Frequency of beef consumption by each socioeconomic group in 


each eLty . 


Se aS ec OONED 


City/Frequency of Socioeconomic group 
consumption per week 


Low Medium High 


Calgary Ch) Ch) (h) 
never (0) C20 0.0 eat 
occasionally (0-2) Z0pC aby hes, 1028 
frequently (3-5) PAR me Mes Vn at Ae tS, 
most of the time (25) ee) eee ete 

Edmonton 
never (0) Le 0.0 0.0 
occasionally (0-2) 26.0 lights} 9.9 
frequently (3-5) 63.6 if: i 3) 0 
most of the time (+5) Ore eS 9.9 

Vancouver 
never (0) 5 OSS 0.0 
frequently (2-5) 63°46 Ji. 7 fae 
most of the time (75) See 8.0 9.2 
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socioeconomic groups. 

The data also revealed that the median group for pork 
consumption was "0 - 2 times per week", with more people from the low 
socioeconomic groups serving pork less often than medium and high 
socioeconomic groups. No city differences were noted for frequency of 
pork consumption. The frequency of consumption of poultry had the same 
median as pork (0 ~- 2 times per week), but the low socioeconomic group 
tended to eat poultry more often than the medium and high socioeconomic 
groups. For lamb, the median was 0 times per week, but there was a 
higher incidence of lamb consumption in Vancouver, lowest in Edmonton. 
In all 3 cities, lamb was eaten more often by high socioeconomic groups 
than others, however in Vancouver the low socioeconomic group had a 
relatively high incidence of lamb consumption. Other meats also have a 
median of O times per week, although about 20-30 percent in all cities 
and socioeconomic groups used other meats occasionally (0 - 2 times per 
week). 

The order of selection of meats for consumption in the home by 
the low socioeconomic groups in Edmonton and Vancouver was: Il. beef, 
2. poultry, 3. pork, 4. lamb. ALI other socioeconomic groups, 
including the low socioeconomic group in Calgary, selected: 1. beef, 
2. pork, 3. poultry, 4. lamb. The order of selection of meats in 
restaurants was questioned. Table 20 gives the data for dining (fine 
food and family) restaurants, Table 21 gives similar data for take-out 
restaurants. For the dining restaurants, the order of choice was: 
ieee beer. 2.. poultry, 3. <Lish, 4. Spork, 5. lamb.” For the teke-our 


. Pes Roane 
restaurants in Vancouver, the order was the same as for the dining 
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table: 20. 


at dining restaurants. 


Meat Order of 
type Choices Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 
ae (h) (2) ee 
Beef Ist 1259 L2aw 67.4 
2nd 14.7 ines, DAB Ks 
3rd 3.4 6.6 fea 
4th 1.4 Weis thats) 
eyatw) 0.4 On Ors 
Pork st 4.2 Dit any 
2nd 14.7 L636 L20G 
3rd 28.6 2550 2026 
4th 42.7 41.3 44.5 
eyes oh Ie ye 
Poultry Ist 230 WO Rey. aes 
2nd 47.7 43.1 40.0 
acd ZOa6 Died. 20S) 
4th 13 eS) gh 
Sth te) Zia re) 
Lamb ist 120 Write: dae 
2nd 2.4 i 36 4.5 
3rd 6.0 4.5 726 
4¢h Ua EGs9 LG 
Dee 80.1 o2s1 Ga) 
Fish Ist 7.6 LO aL 14.2 
2nd 20 33 PROS: 20e2 
3rd 32 20) Dla Dest 
4th 325,0 Soe) 24.3 
5th as) 4.5 Sez 


erp ree 
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Table 21. Percentage of respondents by order of selection of meat types 


at take- 


Meat Order of 
Type Choices Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 
fa (%) (%) (L) 
Beef fet 40.8 Silom 5) 39'.2 
2nd 23-6 38.8 2921 
3rd 2097 eyes 19-4 
4th Gee SF es 
Sek 0.6 0.0 Oh 
Pork et 6.0 fee Epi! 
2nd jabs UR ee Ve 9.9 
3rd 2650 18.9 14.8 
4th (say Ped ee a D2 
Sth Ses Soh LOusS 
Pou Cry Ist ees | 48.9 fei: 
2nd SV he ESE NS) 25.8 
3rd eye) ed 20.8 
4th ao 4.9 526 
Sai a 0.4 0.8 es 
Lamb ist 0.0 0.4 0.0 
2nd 0.4 OeZ 0.6 
ey gsi Dae ieee Seal 
Aeon rs es Dak je 
Dil oo3 Sree fine) 
Fish lst 6.4 6.6 9.9 
2nd 2453 16.0 26.6 
3rd eee hak ape eso 
4th 2OLG oe ARS ee’ 
5th aaZ Piatt: Sie 
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restaurants, but in Calgary and Edmonton the order of choice was: 
ieeroultry,e ibeel, 3. sfish, 4. pork, 5... lamb. Whereas beat 

was clearly the first choice when eating out at dining restaurants, the 
selection of beef in preference to poultry at take-out restaurants in 
Vancouver was far less marked. Similarly, the difference in the 
incidence of selecting poultry and beef at take-out restaurants in 
Calgary and Edmonton was small. In all cases, lamb was by far the 
lowest choice, and pork had a low selection rating for meals eaten out 
of the home. The rank order for fish in the home was not determined, 
however for eating out of the home it was rated as the third choice at 
both dining and take-out restaurants. 

Associated with this study of the rank order of selecting meat 
types at restaurants, was a question on the frequency of buying prepared 
foods out of the home, with and without children. As would be expected, 
there was a greater incidence of eating out at dining restaurants by 
high socioeconomic groups than by the low socioeconomic groups, and a 
greater incidence of eating out without children, except for the Calgary 
medium socioeconomic group, which had a higher incidence of eating out 
with children. Conversely, food from take-out restaurants was 
associated with family eating. Although only 25 - 30 percent of 
respondents in the low socioeconomic groups recorded eating food from 
take-out restaurants with their children, 40 - 50 percent of 
respondents in the medium and high socioeconomic groups recorded eating 
food from take-out restaurants with their children. 


For the respondents in these samples, therefore, the purchasing 


of retail meat cuts was the predominant method of meat purchasing, 
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however there were differences in the frequency of bulk meat purchases 
between socioeconomic groups and cities. Similarly, the supermarket 

was the principal source of meat, although there were marked differences 
between cities, and except for Vancouver, there were differences between 
socioeconomic groups. Beef was the principal meat consumed by these 
respondents, more by the high than the low socioeconomic groups. The 
low socioeconomic groups tended to eat poultry as a replacement for 
beef, except in Calgary where pork seemed to be preferred to poultry. 

In all cases, the median usage level for beef was "frequent usage" 

(3 - 5 times per week) while median usage levels for pork and poultry 
were "occasional usage" (0 - 2 times per week). The order of choice 

of meat types in the home and at dining restaurants was similar, with 
some differences between the order of pork and poultry, but beef was 
always the highest and lamb the lowest choice. For take-out 
restaurants, poultry was frequently selected as the first choice, 
however both beef and poultry were selected as the first choice with 


almost the same frequency. 
Meat Attitude Patterns 


1. Response frequency distribution patterns. The frequency 
distributions for the scores of the beef cuts, on each construct, are 
shown in Figures 2 - 10. The distribution of the data is shown for all 
5 response categories. The patterns vary considerably between meat cuts 
and between constructs. For example, oven beef roast and broiling steak 
(Figures 2 and 5) were generally unidirectional, indicating that the 


respondents had consistent attitudes toward these cuts. Furthermore, 
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Figure 2. Response frequency distribution patterns for oven beef roast. 
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Figure 3. Response frequency distribution patterns for fresh beef 


sausage. 
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Response frequency distribution patterns for pot roast. 
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for broiling steaks. 
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Figure 6. Response frequency distribution patterns for ground beef. 
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Figure 7. Response frequency distribution patterns for stew beef. 
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Figure 8. Response frequency distribution patterns for liver (beef). 
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Figure 9. Response frequency distribution patterns for round steak. 
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Figure 10. Response frequency distribution patterns for chuck steak. 
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the small "no opinion" category indicated that definite opinions 
prevailed. In contrast, the response distribution patterns for chuck 
steak and fresh beef sausage (Figures 3 and 10) indicated conflicting 
and less definite opinions. There were generally large "no opinion!! 
categories, and categories 1 and 5 were often of equivalent size. 

Categories 2 and 4 were used infrequently. 

Between constructs, the "picnic" and "packaging" constructs had a 
large "no opinion" category. However, the "special guests" construct 
indicated that respondents had definite opinions about serving the 
specific beef cuts to special guests. Only chuck steak had a 
distinctive "no opinion" category with regard to its suitability for 
serving to guests. 

2. Meat image patterns. The image profiles for each meat or 
meat cut are shown in Appendix D (p. 210 to p. 230). These profiles 
were based on the mean total score for each meat cut. The constructs 
were listed in the image profiles in the order of their frequency of 
correlation with the "would buy'' construct (see p. 88). Hence, the 
constructs were arranged in order of their importance to acceptability 


4.0 were 


(decision to buy). Arbitrary mean score limits of 2.0 and 
rawn om the image patterns, to indicate strong reactions for each 

meat cut. The outstanding features of a meat cut were judged as those 
that had mean scores less than 2.0 or greater than 4.0. The outstanding 
features for each meat cut are shown in Table 22. The + signs indicated 
a mean score >4.0, and in general indicated a favourable reaction for 


the construct, except for the "picnic'' and "lunch" constructs, which did 


not have favourable and unfavourable poles. The poles of these constructs 
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indicated different uses for the meat, whereas the central area (score 
3.0) indicated variable usage of the meat. The - signs indicated a 
mean score <2.0, and with the same limitations for the "picnic" and 
"lunch" constructs, indicated an unfavourable reaction for the construct. 
For beef cuts there were 21 favourable scores and 6 unfavourable 
scores out of a possible 90 scores. For the fresh and cured pork cuts 
there were 5 favourable, 3 unfavourable scores out of a possible 50 
scores. While for poultry (chicken and turkey) there were 11 favourable, 
Ll unfavourable scores out of a possible 20 scores. A total of 7 out of 
9 beef cuts were considered more suitable for dinner than lunch, only 
ground beef and beef sausage lacked polarity and might be rated as 
suitable for both lunch and dinner type meals. For the pork cuts, 2 
out of 5 were considered more suitable for dinner, 1 out of 5 more 
suitable for lunch, while pork sausage and ham were rated as suitable 
for both. Both poultry types were rated as suitable for dinner usage. 
There were marked similarities in the image patterns for certain 
meats or meat cuts. These may be seen from the patterns in Appendix D, 
or from the summary given in Table 22. In judging the similarity of 
the image patterns, the ranking of the constructs, from important to 
less important in these figures, should be noted. For example, the 
images for both sausage types were very similar; pork roast and pork 
chops were very similar, except for the "quick" construct and to a 
lesser extent the "versatility" construct. Chicken and turkey differed 
mainly in the time required for preparation; turkey and oven beef roast 
were similar, except for packaging and expense; chicken and steak were 


similar, except for the less important constructs, such as time for 
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preparation, versatility and expense. 

3. Acceptability of meat cuts. To study the relationship of 
the beef cuts with other meats, the results for all meat cuts included 
in the survey were considered. The "would buy" construct was intended 
to measure the acceptability of the meats and meat cuts. The 
correlation of other construct data with the "would buy" construct 
indicated the relationship between acceptability and each factor of 
attitudé. The correlation coefficients for the beef cut data are 
shown in Table 23. The data for other meats and meat cuts are shown 
in Table 24, 


"osuest" constructs were 


The "tenderness", “nutrition” and 
significantly correlated with the "would buy" construct for all 20 meat 
cuts tested. The "packaging" construct was significantly correlated 
for BO cut) ot the 20 meat. clits, and the "fat" and “waste” constructs 
were each significantly correlated for 18 out of the 20 meat cuts. 
These represented the most important factors in meat acceptability. 

The "lunch" and "quick" constructs were significantly correlated for 

16 and 15 of the meat cuts, respectively; while the "versatile", 
"expense" and "picnic" constructs were only significantly correlated 
fOr ie, l2 and 11 Gf the meat cuts, respectively. ine low number oF 
significant correlations between the "expense' and the "would buy" 
constructs did not indicate that price was not a determining factor in 
meat buying behaviour but rather that price was not related to 


acceptability. The "would buy" construct was not intended to measure what 


respondents "do buy". This information is available from market statistics. 
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Considering the correlation coefficients for the beef cuts 
alone, it} was apparent that in addition to “tenderness”, "nutrition" 
and “guests"',) the constructs for "fat", waste", “packaging” and 
"lunch" were always correlated with the "would buy" construct. ‘The 
factors related to acceptability of beef were very similar to those for 
all of the meats and meat cuts. But the "lJunch” construct was also 
related to the acceptability of beef. Fat, waste, and packaging 
influenced the acceptability of all beef cuts. 

The median response score for each meat cut was determined 
from the frequency distribution data. The median score of each meat 
Cubyewithin each construct, is) snown in Appendix) EB. (op 9231 teup. 242)- 
Based on the median scores, for the 6 constructs highly correlated with 


' score for the meat cuts was 


the "would buy" construct, an "acceptance' 
calculated. These scores are given in Table 25. 

The meat cuts could thus be ranked in order of acceptability. 
The most highly acceptable meats or meat cuts were steak, turkey and 
chicken. Also rated as highly acceptable were round steak, oven beef 
roast and ham. The beef cuts were distributed throughout the ranked 
order of acceptance. Pot roast, ground beef, stew beef and liver were 
scored slightly lower than the highly acceptable meats. Beef cuts 
accounted for 7 out of the 10 meats with the highest acceptance scores, 
Only chuck steak and beef sausage were on the lower half of the 


acceptance order. Beef sausage ranked last, with pork sausage, in 


order Of acceptance. 
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The constructs which were of importance in the acceptability 
of the meat cuts were, in turn, correlated with all other constructs. 
The correlation coefficients for "tenderness" with all other constructs 
are shown in Tables 26 and 27. In addition to being highly correlated 
with the "would buy" construct, "tenderness" was also correlated in 20 
out of 20 analyses with each of the "nutrition" and "guests" 
constructs; and 19 out of 20 analyses for the "fat", “waste and 
"packaging" constructs. 

The "tenderness" construct for beef cuts alone was correlated 
with the “would buy" (9 out of 9 analyses), "fat" (9/9), “nutrition" 
(9/9), “waste (8/9), "guests" (9/9) and "Dackaging" (8/9). These 
werethe same constructs as those listed above for "all meats". 

Bot che “versatility” and “pieaic™ constructs fiad [rttie 
relationship with the "tenderness" construct. "Versatility" was only 
significantly correlated with 5 out of 20 constructs for "all meats", 
and 2 out of 9 constructs for the beef cuts; similarly, "picnic" was 
only significantly correlated with 6 out of 20 constructs for all meats, 
anceo OUL Of Jaconscructs tor beef cuts. 

Simitariy, the correlation coefficients for the “nutrition” 
construct with all other constructs, are shown in Tables 28 and 29. 

The "nutrition" construct was highly correlated with "would buy" and 
"tenderness", and in addition, it was highly correlated with the "fat" 
(19 out of 20 analyses) "“waste'' (18/20), "guests" (19/20) and 

"Tunch'"' (20/20) constructs. The constructs that were important for all 
meat cuts shown above, were similarly important for the beef cuts. 
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The correlation coefficients for the "guests" construct 
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correlated with all other constructs, are shown in Tables 30 and 31. 


In addition to the "would buy", "tenderness" and "nutrition" constructs, 


the “guests" construct was highly correlated with the "fat" 
(18 out of 20 analyses) construct. For the beef cuts, there was also 


important relationship between the "guests" and “expense!! 


a 


3 


construct. The more expensive the cut, the more likely it was considered 


suitable to serve the cut to "guests". 


The correlation coefficients obtained in these calculations were 


small. Even those that were significant at the 0.1 percent level, did 


Hot exceed OS. 


Tests for Independence of the Data 


a 
if 


1. Interviewer effect. The initial chi-square tests for 
independence between interviewers was done on the data for all 
interviewers, for the first construct and all beef cuts, using the 
original 5 response categories, and controlled for city and socio- 
economic group effect. Im this data, there were many cells in the 
contingency tables for chi-square analysis that had a zero cell 
response frequency or had 20 percent or more of the cells with fewer 
than 5 responses. This resulted from the unequal distribution of the 
surveys by interviewers, between cities and socioeconomic groups, and 
the infrequent use of response categories 2 and 4 by the respondents. 
As a result, these data could not be used as a reliable test for 
interviewer effect. 

To eliminate the incidence of low cell frequencies in the 


contingency tables, the semantic differential data was collapsed to a 
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three point scale. Categories 1 and 2 were combined, as were 

categories 4 and 5, so that they represented the 2 poles of the construct. 
This collapsing of the data was also based on the recommendation 
(Matthews, 1969) that smaller categories be included into larger 
categories when data was being collapsed. The middle or "no opinion" 
category was unchanged. The collapsed data, in 3 categories, indicated 
opinion and its direction, but not the strength of that opinion. Chi- 
square analyses on the collapsed data were still unreliable because of 

the low cell frequencies in many of the contingency tables. 

The frequency distributions of respondents for each interviewer, 
by city and socioeconomic group, and by age of the respondent are shown 
in Tables 32 and 33. The unequal distribution of respondents by 
interviewer, for city and sacioeconomic group, would cause low cell 
frequencies to occur in the contingency tables, however by age 
categories there were no great differences between the number of 
surveys completed by interviewers. As a result, interviewers whose data 
caused Low eat frequencies in the contingency tables, were 
eliminated from the analysis. Interviewers 5 and 6 were not included 
in the comparisons, and all other interviewers were compared with one 
another, either directly or indirectly. 

The results of the chi-square analyses are given in Appendix F 
(p.243). The interviewers compared in these analyses, and the number 
of reliable chi-square tests are shown in Table 34. Of a total of 253 


reliable chi-square analyses, 11 were significan 


tt 


, indicating that 4.3 
percent of the tests for independence were significant. Therefore, the 


interviewer effect was negligible. 
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Table 32. Numbers of surveys completed by interviewers classified by 


city and socioeconomic group. 


City/socioeconomic group 


ab 2 3 

Calgary 

Low @) 2 8/7 

Medium 6) 29 ims) 

High @) 7 ed. 
Edmonton 

Low 0 oul 0) 

Medium @) 46 @) 

High ia; 40 0 
Vancouver 

Low 95 1S} 6) 

Medium 116 2) 0 


High cee 0 


72 
a 
41 


5 6 
Z sb 
8 Z 
3 0 
0 20 
0 Z2 
0 0 

i, E 
9 0 
6 2 


14 
Ae 
14 


42 
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Table 33. Numbers of surveys completed by each interviewer by age of 


respondent, 


Age group of 
respondent 


2) years 
25 - 54 years 


55 years 


* omitted due to 


rt ret 


Interviewer 
i 2 3 4 5%* 
88 80 102 NSS -= 
106 108 105 147 -- 
ey) 39 40 66 =< 


limited number of surveys done by these 


6% dp 8 
== 50 61 
= 87 41 
== 7), ow. 


interviewers. 
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Table 34. Summary of chi-square analyses for interviewer effect. 


City Sociceconomic Interviewers Number of Number of 
group compared Reliable’ tests significant 
chi-sauare 
values 

Calgary Low eb 43 3 
Medium es Ne tenet eal) 27 2 
High Di ioe ad: 20 0 
Edmonton Low Parca! 26 0) 
Medium VPN gto BZ na 
High Pag ih wn) J 
Vancouver Low 5 is ae 40 4 
Medium Wel wer He 0 
High Ceo ) 0 
Total ao 165 


a A he , : 

The chi-square tests were rejected as unreliable if the contingency 
table had 20 percent or more cells with fewer than 5 responses or a cell 
containing O responses. 
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2. Questionnaire arrangement effect. There were two effects 
to be studied: (i) the meat order effect in each of the 6 randomized 
arrangements used in the questionnaires; and (ii) the construct order 
effect. Oven beef roast and stew beef were selected as the meat cuts 
to test the meat order effect, because of their widely differing 
positions on the pages. Oven beef roast was in the Ist, 2nd, 8th, 9th 
and 19th positions, and stew beef was in the Ist, 4th, 7th, 13th, 15th 
and 19th positions. The chi-square analysis for oven beef roast was 
30.91 (24 degrees of freedom) which was nonsignificant. For stew beef 


the chi-square value was 28.39 (29 degrees of freedom) which was also 


i.) 


nonsignificant. 

The position of the "expense" and "nutrition" constructs were 
selected for analysis, because they occurred in a wide range of 
positions in the construct arrangements in the survey. The "expense'' 
construct was compared on pages 3, 5, 9, 10 and 11 and the "nutrition" 
construct was compared on pages 4, 6, 7, 7 and 12. The chi-square data 
are shown in Table 35. The only significant test was unreliable 
because the contingency table from which the value was calculated had 
more than 20 percent of the cells with Pewer than 5 responses’. 

These data indicated that neither the meat order in the 
semantic differentials nor the construct order in the questionnaires 
hed an effect on the results. 

3. City effect. The data for each city were compared, 
controlling for socioeconomic effect. The results of the chi-square 
tests are shown in Tables 36 (a) (b) (c). The unreliable comparisons, 


based on low cell frequencies in the contingency tables were omitted 
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F 
Table 35. Chi-square values for construct order (8 degrees of freedom). 


entices 


Beef cuts "Expense! Netra tien 
GOUSsStruct construct 
Oven beef roast oe Le, ByOs 
Fresh beef sausage iiss 19.08 
Pot roast 19.46 19.38 
Broiling steak. 24.85 22 ao 
Ground beef Zou | 32 .87%** 
Stew beef 23.56 ae ere oe 
Liver (beef) 20.34 “Ae eg 1 
Round steak P20 isto 
Chuck steak il Rea 17.64 


underlined values indicate unreliable tests due to low contingency 
table cell frequencies. 


at_!. 


**k significance at the 1% level. 
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from the tables. For the low socioeconomic group, 5 out of 96 
comparisons were unreliable. For medium and high socioeconomic groups 
6 and 17 comparisons were unreliable, respectively. The higher 
incidence of unreliable comparisons might be expected in the high 
socioeconomic group, because of the lower number of respondents in this 
group. 

There was a total of 59 out of 260 reliable comparisons that were 
significantly different between cities. Of these, 32 of the 
significantly different tests out of 91 reliable comparisons occurred 
in the low socioeconomic group, while 18 out of 90, and 9 out of 79, 
occurred in the medium and high socioeconomic groups, respectively. ‘The 
summarized data, by construct, are shown in Table 37. ‘The data 
indicated that there were marked differences in the attitudes of low 
socioeconomic groups between cities. Notably, attitudes to packaging, 
but also amount of fat, nutritive value, wastage, expense, tenderness 
and suitability for picnics, showed between city differences. 

The differences in response to the acceptability of packaging 
were primarily contributed by Vancouver respondents. These respondents 
were generally indicating that they were less satisfied with packaging 
than respondents in Calgary and Edmonton. ‘This was shown by fewer 
indications that packaging was acceptable and a marked increase in the 
number of respondents in Vancouver having "no opinion" about packaging. 
The "fat" construct also had significant differences between cities. 
The differences could not be attributed to attitudes in any one city, 
although Edmonton respondents contributed to each difference. The 


differences between cities in attitudes to suitability for seasonal use, 
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Table 37. Numbers of significant differences between cities, for each 


construct (from Tables 36a; b and c). 


I 


Construct Total Number Socioeconomic group 
Code of Reliable 

Tests Low Medium High 
Expense 24 2 0 2 
Tenderness 24. 3 0 0 
Would Buy Ze 1 2 ie 
Fat Zi 4 0 i 
Quick 24 t cl d 
Nutrition ine, & 1 if 
Waste PAE 3 1 1 
Versatile 23 iL if 1 
Guests 22 il 0 i 
Packaging 22 8 2) 0 
PICHIA ae 3 8 0 
Lunch ike. ik th 0 


Total By 18 9 


1 


measured by the "picnic'' construct, was principally contributed by 
Calgary respondents. These respondents indicated more polarized 
opinions about broiling steak and stew beef than other respondents in 
this category. The only other differences that showed a consistent 
directional effect were those for "tenderness''. Edmonton respondents 
consistently scored a roast, broiling steak, and round steak as more 
tender than it was scored by respondents from the other two cities. 
There was also a larger "no opinion'' category for pot roast and broiling 
steak scored by Vancouver respondents. 

For the medium socioeconomic group, suitability for picnics 
showed the greatest difference in attitudes between cities. This 


"no opinions'' in Edmonton than 


difference was due to a higher number of 
in other cities. Packaging showed between-city differences which could 
not be attributed to any one city. All other constructs had only one or 
two significant differences between cities. 

Similarly the significant differences in the high socioeconomic 
group were spread between constructs and revealed no definite attitude 
differences between cities. 

In Table 38 the distribution of significant differences between 
beef cuts is shown. The results for ground beef showed that there were 
few between-city differences, across socioeconomic groups. However, 
most differences in attitude between cities for the low socioeconomic 
group revealed that beef sausage, pot roast, stew beef, oven beef roast, 
round steak and broiling steak (in that order) accounted for between- 
city differences. 


For the medium socioeconomic group, liver and stew beef were the 
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Table 38. Numbers of significant differences between cities for each 


beef cut (from Tables 36a, b and c). 


ee el eae eee erp ere oy nc pane aw 2 =O Sift ten esse 


Se er 


Beef cut Total number Socioeconomic group _ 
of reliable tests Low Medium High 
oven beef roast 30 5 1 0 
fresh beef sausage 36 6 2 6) 
pot roast a2 6 2 0 
broiling steak 30 3 Z L 
ground beef 34 a 2 2 
stew beef 34 5 3 iL 
liver (beef) 30 2 4 E 
round steak 34 4, 2 4 
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principal beef cuts accounting for differences, the other differences 
were evenly spread over the remaining cuts of beef. For the high 
socioeconomic group, attitudes to round steak accounted for the main 
between~city differences. 

The differences between cities were more predominant in low 
socioeconomic groups than in either medium or high socioeconomic groups. 
Only packaging (in the low socioeconomic group) and suitability for 
picnics (in the medium socioeconomic group) showed a consistent trend 
by construct, between cities. All other differences, by construct, 
between cities showed no definite trend. Similarly, attitudes to 
specific beef cuts showed differences but without a definite trend. It 
appeared that socioeconomic effect might be more significant than the 


between-city effect. 


4. Socioeconomic effect. The data for each socioeconomic 
group was compared, by city. The results for the chi-square tests are 
shown in Tables 39 (a) (b) (c). There were no unreliable values. A 
total of 67 out of 288 comparisons (23 percent) were significantly 
different. There were similar numbers of significant tests between 
socioeconomic groups in each city. This is shown in Table 40. The 
least number of significant differences in all 3 cities occurred with 
mite “acs “waste, "nutrition and “packaging” constructs.) “There were 
more differences between socioeconomic groups in their attitudes to 
versatility and suitability for serving to guests, than for other constructs. 
The summarized data for beefcuts is shown in Table 41. ‘The greatest 


variation in responses to specific beef cuts was for broiling steak, 
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Numbers of significant chi-square values for each construct 


between socioeconomic groups. 


Consinwtet 
Code 


Expense 
Tenderness 
Would Buy 
Fat 

Quick 
Nutrition 
Waste 
Versatility 
Guests 
Packaging 
Pienic 


Lunch 


Aeneas Wh 


City 


Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 
2 2 4 
ee uf 3 
Z 3 3 
0 0 Ll 
2 2 3 
1 0 0 
0 iL 0) 
3 4 A 
2) 4 5) 
0 0 0 
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Table 41. Numbers of significant chi-square values for each beef cut 


between socioeconomic groups. 
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round steak 2 3 6 
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whereas liver, ground beef and beef sausage accounted for very little 
of the difference in responses between socioeconomic groups. 

Although it appeared that the socioeconomic effect might be 
more important than the between-city effect, this wasnot necessarily 
shown. However, the distribution of the differences between socio- 
economic groups wasconsistent between cities, as shown in Tables 40 and 
41. 

Within constructs, the differences in each city were not 
necessarily due to the same meat cuts. In Calgary and Edmonton the 
high socioeconomic groups tended to score broiling steak as less 
versatile, than it was scored by low and medium socioeconomic groups. 
More low socioeconomic respondents in Edmonton and Vancouver scored 
fresh beef sausage as being less versatile, than it was scored by the 
medium and high socioeconomic groups. 

For the suitability for serving to guests construct, high socio- 
economic respondents in Edmonton had more polarized opinions, while 
in Vancouver the same group had less polarized opinions than other 
groups. Pot roast was the only meat cut that was scored consistently 
by socioeconomic groups, between cities. High socioeconomic groups 
indicated that they felt pot roast was less suitable for serving to 
guests, than the low or medium socioeconomic groups. High socioeconomic 
groups in Calgary and Vancouver also judged round steak less suitable 
for guests than did the low and medium socioeconomic groups. 

Although there were similar numbers of significant tests between 
socioeconomic groups within each city, this did not seem to indicate 


greater consistency in attitudes. The different constructs and meat 
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cuts contributing to the socioeconomic effect detracted from the apparent 
consistency in the results. 

5. Age effect. The surveys were classified on the basis of age 
of the respondent. The age categories included: under 25, 25-55, and 
over 55 years. Chi-square tests for independence were carried out on 
this basis and the results are shown in Table 42. A total of 51 out of 
96 tests was significant, when the data was not controlled for city or 
socioeconomic effects. Age had the least effect on attitudes to "fat" 
and "packaging", while the greatest effect was observed for the "lunch", 
"picnic" and “would buy' constructs. The opinions expressed for all 
other constructs were markedly affected by age group. The differences 
observed with beef sausage were principally due to the older age category 
not having specific opinions about this product. 

The distributions of respondents by age between socioeconomic 
groups is uneven (see Table 14, p. 63). Hence, the socioeconomic effect 
was re-examined with control for age categories. The results for socio- 
economic effect, controlled for age of respondent, are shown in Table 43 
(a) (Cb) Ge). A total of 52 (23 percent) out of 228 reliable comparisons 
of socioeconomic effect, for all age categories, were significantly 
different. Large numbers of unreliable tests occurred in the older age 
categories, because of low cell frequencies in the contingency tables. 
For socioeconomic effect within the 3 age categories, there were 14 out 
of 53 reliable pooes (26 percent) that were significantly different for 
the older age category; 22 out of 85 (26 percent) that were significantly 
different for the middle age category; and 16 out of 90 (18 percent) 


for the younger age category. These data indicated that socioeconomic 
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effect was independent of age effect, despite the greater percentage 
of older age respondents in the low socioeconomic groups. 

The age effect was further investigated for significant 
differences in the factors of acceptability. The "would buy" construct 
was correlated with the remaining 11 constructs for respondents under 
55 years of age. Only the beef cuts were included. The data are shown 
in Table 44, The constructs which were consistently correlated with 
Bwoula buy? \“tendéemess”, ‘fat, “nutrition”, “waste!’, “sueste", 
"packaging" and "lunch", were the same as those for the beef cuts when 
ali age groups were included in the analysis (see Table 23, p. 89). 

6. Summary of tests of independence. The study of the effect 
of interviewer and questionnaire arrangement on the results obtained in 
the semantic differential survey indicated that the results were not 
significantly affected by these variabies. The chi-square tests for 
independence of the data indicated that city, socioeconomic group and 
age category had an effect on respondent opinions about the beef cuts. 
More of the between-city differences were attributable to differences 
between the low socioeconomic groups in the different cities, than 
either the medium or the high socioeconomic groups. The differences 
between socioeconomic groups were spread over all constructs, all meats 
and all cities, and did not indicate a specific trend. There was a 
marked age effect, which was shown to be independent of the socio- 
economic effect. The age effect indicated that there were different 
opinions between age groups for many of the constructs, with many of 
the beef cuts, however these differing opinions did not affect the 


factors of acceptability for the beef cuts. 
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Respondent Comments on Constructs 


Comments were volunteered by 299 respondents on the 1469 surveys. 
Of these, 202 were unfavourable comments about packaging. These 
covered a wide range of specific complaints, but 73 referred to 
deceptive packaging. This observation should be considered with the 


result (Appendix E) that respondents were generally satisfied with the 


packaging of meats. 
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Method Development and Reliability 


The repertory grid technique was used in the development of the 
semantic differential scales for the final survey, to improve the 
relevance and the consistency of interpretation of the factors (constructs). 
Thus many of the factors investigated in this study differed from those 


investigated in former studies (Ashby et al., 1941; Lasley et al., 19553 


Van Syckle and Brough, 1958; Coles, 1956; Dumsing, 1958; and 

Field et al., 1964). These were almost exclusively studies of sensory 
characteristics of beef. In the U. S. D. A. study (Weidenhamer et al., 
1969), in addition to the sensory characteristics of meats being 
evaluated, some connotative aspects were introduced. The sensory 
characteristics of flavour, colour of fat and lean, juiciness, and texture, 
and their relationship to grades of beef have been the traditional 

foci of these studies. Many studies have indicated that consumer 
knowledge of grades is limited (Hutchinson, 19/70; Law, et al., 1965 a; 
Weidenhamer, et al., 1969), furthermore, subsequent studies indicated 
that denotative (sensory) characteristics of the products are less 
important to acceptability than connotative (sociopsychological) aspects 
(Dichter, 1969: Lunn, 1969). In general, the sensory studies failed to 
disclose reasons why consumers preferred some cuts, or types of meats to 
others. 


In the construct development survey, only two sensory 


characteristics, tenderness and fat content, were disclosed as factors 
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differentiating meats. Relatively few respondents cited toughness or 
tenderness as differentiating characteristics of the meat cuts in the 
repertory grid study. This has been discussed in "method development" 
(p. 39). Fat appeared to refer to fat content, not necessarily visible 
fat, but rather the preconceived expectations of the rattiness or the 
meat or meat cut. It was apparent that laboratory orientated sensory 
characteristics for the evaluation of meat, and the consumer orientated 
concepts of these characteristics, must be integrated for effective 
communication of product quality to the consumer. 

In the construct development survey an average of 5 constructs 
was obtained per respondent. Therefore, not all of the 12 constructs 
used in the semantic differentials would be relevant to all respondents. 
Furthermore, the "packaging'' construct did not feature as a factcr in 
the construct development survey, with the result that it might require 
special interpretation compared to the other constructs. The factors 
which were most frequently mentioned by respondents in the construct 
development survey should be those which werethe most important factors 
of attitude. However, the quota sampling used in this survey could 
limit the validity of such interpretations. Because some of the 
constructs were of limited significance in the semantic differential 
survey, a split - half reliability analysis (Lindzey and Byrne, 1968) 
was not considered appropriate. 

The reliability of the data was tested by analyzing for 
independence of the data between interviewers. The initial analyses 


for interviewer effects indicated that interviewers might have a 
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marked effect on the results. Although it was planned that interviewers 
should do equal numbers of interviews in each city, it was necessary to 
modify this. To provide the necessary control and continuity, one 
interviewer worked in Calgary and one in Vancouver throughout the 
interviewing. The remaining interviewers rotated between cities and 
did not necessarily do equivalent numbers of interviews within each 
city and socioeconomic group. As a result, direct comparisons between 
all interviewers could not be made. Nonetheless, an effective 
comparison between interviewers was possible, because the rotating 
interviewers could be tested for independence with the resident 
interviewer in each of Calgary and Vancouver, within each socioeconomic 
group. In that less than 5 percent of the analyses for independence 
between interviewers were significantly different, the interviewer 
effect was considered to be negligible. 

The reliability of the data was also tested by analysis of the 
effect of construct order within the survey format, and meat cut order 
within constructs. Both construct order and the order of the meat cuts 
en the pages were randomized in the planning of the survey. The non- 
significant results for these analyses indicated that there was no 
effect of the position of a meat cut on the list for each semantic 
differential. The order of the constructs also had no effect, so that 
it could be assumed that respondents were answering the end, as 


reliably as the beginning, of the survey. 


Sample Reliability 


The 1469 surveys carried out in this study, were evenly 
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distributed between cities, and between socioeconomic groupings used in 
the sampling. However, on re-classifying the socioeconomic status of 
the respondents, based on income, occupation and education data, the 
distribution of the sample between the re-classified socioeconomic 
sroupings was less even. Despite this, reliable comparisons could be 
made between cities, socioeconomic groups and age groups. This was 
judged by the generally high percentage of reliable contingency tables 
in the chi-square analyses for independence. 


The incidence of refusals to complete the survey and of sampled 


respondents "not at home" was greater in Vancouver than in either Calgary 
or Edmonton. In all cities, most of the refusals were in the low 
socioeconomic areas. This is consistent with findings that indicated 


higher refusal rates in centre city areas, where the low socioeconomic 
groups tend to be concentrated (Lansing, Withey, and 
Wolfe, 1971). Part of the higher incidence of refusals and "not at 
home's'' in Vancouver might also be accounted for by the higher 
incidence of sampled households in restricted-access apartment buildings. 
Even after gaining access to some of these buildings, there was a 
reluctance to answer the apartment door. The lower return rate of 50 
percent for Vancouver, was in accordance with the generally observed 
lower return rates in larger cities (Lansing et al., 1971). Matthews (personal 
communication) indicated that, without call-backs, a 6/7 percent return 
rate might be expected in Edmonton. 

The individual reasons for refusals could be considered 


unimportant, because of their low incidence, except for the "not 


interested" category which accounted for 37, 30 and 56 percent of the 
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refusals in Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver, respectively. Of these 
"not interested" refusals,.65, 65 and 79 percent were from respondents 
in the low socioeconomic areas of these cities. There is no indication 
that the sample was biased by refusals of any particular group of 
respondents. In general the interviewers reported that respondents 
completing the survey were willing to do so, once they became reassured 
that it was a legitimate survey. No difficulties were reported with the 
length of the survey, which took, on the average, 30 minutes to explain 
and complete. 

The 1971 Canadian census statistics were not yet available for 
the cities in this study. Publication of the census tract information 
is only expected at the end of 1972 and the beginning of 1973 
(Statistics Canada, 1972). As a result, the reliability of the various 
population characteristics could not be compared to the most recent 
population data. In some cases the 1961 census data, and other studies 
based on the 1961 census, have been used. However, with the stratified 
sampling method used in this study, where an equal distribution of 
respondents in each socioeconomic group was planned, some of the 
characteristics of the sample might deviate from the characteristics 
for the total population. 

Income data would be difficult to compare to census 
statistics, because it was one of the sampling criteria. In the re- 
grouped income categories, used in the socioeconomic re-classification 
of the respondents, Vancouver had a larger percentage of respondents in 
the low income group, and a smaller percentage in the high income group 


than either Calgary or Edmonton. Differences noted in the percentages 
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of the samples in the $5,000 - 6,999 and $7,000 - 9,999 for Calgary, 
compared to Edmonton and Vancouver, were eliminated by the re-grouping. 
In this study, there was a higher income mean for Calgary respondents. 
This observation was consistent with the observation by McVey (1971) 
that the average income in Calgary was higher than that in Edmonton. 

The occupation data were evenly distributed between cities, 
except for the relatively low professional peoe in Vancouver, the 
relatively high management group in Calgary and the high retired, 
unemployed or student group in Vancouver. This was consistent with the 
census data for 1961 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1964, Bulletin 
3.3-1), which indicated that Edmonton was characterized by a higher 
percentage of professional people; that Calgary's high income group, 
had a higher percentage of management people than either of the other 
two cities; and that Vancouver had more unemployed and retired residents. 
To avoid difficulties of classification of obscure occupations, the 
skilled and unskilled categories were not differentiated in the 
occupation classification of the respondents. However, on the basis of 
level of education,the skilled and unskilled workers became differentiated 
in the socioeconomic re-classification of respondents. The education 
classification referred to the main wage earner's level of education. 
Only if there was no male head of the household was the female respondent's 
education level considered. Partial education levels were included to 
assist respondents in completing the survey, but they were not used in 
the classitication.of education level. 

The re-classification into socioeconomic groups, compared to 


classification on the basis of income groups alone, increased the size 
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of the "low" group, and decreased the size of the "high" group. The 
U. S. D. A. study (Weidenhamer et al., 1969), as well asi other studies, 
used income as the group classification comparable to socioeconomic 
classification in this study. 

The demographic characteristics of the sample were also consistent 
with the general characteristics of the population reported in the 1961 
census. The data for household size, age of the respondents, employment 
of females outside the home and place of birth indicated general 
Similarities between cities. The exceptions to these were noted in the 
results. The older age group and foreign born residents tended to 
fall into the lower socioeconomic groups, as reported by Kupfer (1967) 
and Ossenberg (1967). There were more single and two person households 
and more people in the older age group in Vancouver. This was consistent 
with the 1961 census data. Based on the socioeconomic and demographic 
data there was no reason to suspect that factors other than city, 
socioeconomic group and age might have influenced the data. However, 
it would have been valuable to compare these distributions to the Canada 
1971 census data. 

The observation that there were more British born respondents in 
Vancouver, more United States respondents in Calgary and more Eastern 
European respondents in Edmonton, was consistent with the 1961 census 
data (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1964, Bulletin 1.2-7). Since the 
majority of the respondents were born in Canada and other ethnic groups 
were toosmall to carry out analyses, the data could not be studied 
for ethnic group effects. Furthermore, the data did not provide 


information on ethnic affiliations of Canadian-born respondents. 
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Meat Usage Patterns 


The differences in meat buying habits between cities and between 
socioeconomic groups suggested that meat buying might be influenced by 
both economic and cultural influences. However, in Vancouver the 
generally smaller family size of the surveyed households, and the larger 
proportion of single persons, as well as the larger proportion of 
older persons, could account for the lower incidence of buying meat in 
bulk. The 1961 census indicated that there was a higher proportion of 
butchers per unit of population in Vancouver, than in either Calgary 
or Edmonton (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1964, Bulletin 6.1-1). This 
was consistent with the higher incidence of buying meat at butcher shops 
in Vancouver. 

Beef was the most frequently served meat by all respondents, 
though the frequency of serving beef decreased for low socioeconomic 
groups. it is well documented that as income increases, beef consumption 
rises (Brandow, 1961; Kohls, 1961; Weidenhamer, et al., 19695 Williams 
and Stout, 1964). Furthermore, as beef consumption decreases, pork and 
poultry consumption usually increase (Williams and Stout, 1964). In 
this study, low socioeconomic respondents reported higher poultry 
consumption than pork, whereas the medium and high socioeconomic groups 
consumed more pork than poultry. Weidenhamer et al. (1969) reported a 
similar observation between income groups. 

In ranking the order of choice of meats, beef was generally as 
readily selected as the first choice, as lamb was selected as the last 


choice. However, the ranking of pork, poultry and fish in positions 
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2, 3 and 4 often appeared to be arbitrary. It was not possible to 
separate the influence of price and preference in the order of 
selection of pork and poultry. Poultry had high acceptability ratings 
im these studies, in fact, equivalent to broiling steaks. The 
relatively low price of poultry, however, might detract from its 
apparent prestige value, and the large take-out restaurant trade in 
poultry might also incluence poultry usage in the home. 

Differences in meat usage patterns between respondents eating 
in their homes, compared to eating out, warrants special attention. 
At present, 30 percent of meals are eaten outside the home, and this is 
expected to increase to 40 percent by 1978 (Information Canada, 1971). 
The growing importance of this trade warrants special attention by the 
meat industry. This should be of special significance to the leef 
industry, because it is in the take-out restaurant trade that its 


preferential position, is being challenged. 


Market Segments 


The effects of city, socioeconomic group and age category on 
opinions and attitudes to beef were studied to determine the need for 
market segmentation. in beef promotion. The differences in the medium 
and high socioeconomic groups between cities were so diverse that no 
trends could be identified. In the low socioeconomic groups, between- 
city differences could be identified. The principal difference was in 
opinions about packaging. This difference could have been caused by 
the high proportion (30 percent) of respondents in the low socio-~ 


economic group in Vancouver, who purchased meat at butcher shops. These 
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respondents could be expected to lack opinions about packaging, as 
reflected in the results, compared to respondents in Calgary and 
Edmonton, where only 5 and 7 percent of this group purchased meat at 
butcher shops, respectively. 

Without the paceeeiap difference, the remaining differences 
between the low socioeconomic groups was sufficiently diverse, that 
they could be considered in the same way as the medium and high socio- 
economic groups. This interpretation of the data was consistent with 
the findings for between - socioeconomic groups, within cities. A 
Similar effect was observed with the "picnic" construct in the medium 
sccioeconomic group. Both the between-city and the between-socio- 
economic group, within city differences were so scattered that separate 
promotions between or within cities would not be warranted. 

Age of the respondent had a greater effect on opinions and 
attitudes to beef than city cr socioeconomic group. Unlike the city 
and socioeconomic group differences, age category differences were 
consistent, and could be interpreted. The age categories from the surveys 
were grouped to give a large middle age group, for comparison with 
the young (<25 years) and the older age (»55 years) groups. The middle 
and young age categories represent the most important groups for beef 
promotion. 

In general, the older age category eeenendeae did not have 
opinions about many of the constructs and meat cuts. Weidenhamer et al. 
(1969) reported that younger housewives appeared to be more "expressive" 
in their opinions about meats. In the Weidenhamer study, there was no 


means of testing this. However, in this study, the results indicated 
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that, where the older age category respondents were responsible for 
the differences between the age groups, this was generally due to a lack 
of opinion. 

The young age group had more favourable opinions about highly 
acceptable meat cuts, such as broiling steak, and more unfavourable 
opinions about meat cuts which are not generally acceptable (such as 
pot roast, liver, round steak), than the other age groups. They also 
seemed to have a different frame of reference to prices, and scored 
ground beef, stew beef and round steak as less expensive than the middle 
or older age groups. The respondents indicated their age within 7 age 
categories. These categories could be regrouped for a further study of 


the effect of age group on opinions and attitudes to beef. 


Factors Affecting Attitudes Toward 3eef 


The factors disclosed by the repertory grid survey could be 
classified into those which indicated evaluation, potency, and activity. 
The constructs which were primarily evaluative were: would buy, expense, 
tenderness, fattiness, waste, and packaging; while potency was measured 
by the nutrition, guests, and lunch constructs; and activity by the 
quick, versatile, and picnic constructs. This classification was 
arbitrary, and some of the constructs measured more than one dimension. 
But the constructs covered all 3 of these dimensions described by 
Heise (1970). Dichter (1964) described the potency factor in terms of 
the "strength" or "masculine" image of beef. He contrasted this with 
the far less masculine connotation of chicken, and stated that this was 


one of the major reasons for the high acceptability of beef. 
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Most of the factors associated with acceptability (would buy) 
were those classified as evaluative. This might be expected because the 
evaluative characteristics refer to "good-bad" qualities, and are more 
commonly used to describe products (Heise, 1970). This has been the 
general emphasis of previous meat studies. The contribution of the 
other dimensions described by Heise (1970) have not been recognized 
in meat studies. However, in this study, the use of the repertory 
grid technique in the method development, indicated the presence of 
these dimensions in consumer differentiation of meats. 

The 'would buy" construct was the reference for acceptability. 
This construct questioned whether respondents "would" or “would not" 
buy each meat cut. In the construct development survey, many 
respondents gave this as a factor differentiating meats. The 
relationship of this construct with the other constructs in the survey 
indicated the reasons for meat preferences. Meat tenderness, nutritive 
value and suitability for serving to special guests were important 
determinants of acceptability for all meats and meat cuts studied. 
Packaging, fat content and wastage were of similar importance in 
acceptability; however, neither the packaging of chicken, nor the fat 
content of bacon were factors influencing the acceptability of these 
meats. All of the beef cuts studied were more acceptable as dinner 
meats than luncheon meats, though ground beef, liver and beef sausage 
showed a certain degree of suitability for both. 

The other evaluative constructs were expense, tenderness, fat, 
waste and packaging. The expense factor was one of the most frequently 


mentioned constructs on the construct development survey. Price is a 
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basic determinant of demand, and determines the quantity of the product 
purchased. To control the interpretation of this construct, it was 


worded ' 


‘expensive meats - less expensive meats". This avoided meat 
being compared to other food items, in which case meats would be 
generally rated as expensive. It appeared that the respondents were 
judging expense.as the price per pound, and not price per edible pound, 
which would be a better indicator of relative cost. In the retailing 
of meats, the consumer needs to be educated to compare prices on the 
basis of cost per edible pound. Expense was not strongly correlated 
with acceptability, and this applied to the expensive and more 
prestigious cuts of beef. Expense was an important factor in deciding 
the suitability of beef cuts for guests, but it was not an important 
factor for suitability of other meat cuts for guests. 

Tenderness was infrequently used as a factor to differentiate 
meats, in the construct development survey. This suggested that 
tenderness might not be an important factor in acceptability of meats. 
It also appeared that respondents were interpreting tenderness, as 
tenderness after cooking. Therefore this construct would represent 
@ retlection on the respondent 's cooking ability. As a result the 
term "tough" was not used in this construct, and respondents rated meats 
on the scale 'very tender meats - less tender meats". Contrary to the 
indication that tenderness might be relatively unimportant in the 
acceptability of meats, this construct was highly correlated with 
"would buy" for all meats and meat cuts studied. 

The opinions about the fattiness of the meats were tested with 


Exe “tatty — lean” construct. Im general it appeared that the 
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respondents were rating the meats on preconceived ideas of fat content. 


Pad 


This was interpreted from the distribution of pork and beef cuts in 


the ranked median scores (Appendix E, p. 234). Im general, studies 
have assumed that consumers can judge fat content. In studies by 


Brayshaw et al. (1967), however, it was shown that consumers could not 
judge between steaks with 16 percent variation in visible fat. This 
further supported the view that the respondent's judgement of fattiness 
was determined by preconceived ideas. Beef cuts generally received a 
favourable rating on the "fatty - lean'' construct. Only fresh beef 
sausage was rated on the "“fatty' pole of the construct, and it was 
considered better than fresh pork sausage, despite the fact that both 
pork and beef sausage are allowed up to 40 percent fat by Health 
Protection Branch regulations (National Health and Welfare, i954). The 
fat content was highly correlated with acceptability. Im fact, it might 
not be actual fat content, but rather the preconceived image of the fat 
content of the meat that was correlated with acceptability. Fatti- 
ness was not related to expense, but was related to 

nutrition, indicating that fat content might be more important for its 
"healthfulness" connotation, than for its wastage, and therefore, 
"expense" connotation. 


The waste construct defined waste as excess fat and bone. The 


construct was worded: "contain much waste such as bone and excess fat - 
contain little waste". Despite this, the meat cuts judged to have a 
high fat content, were not rated as "containing much waste". There 


were several possibilities for this unexpected lack of agreement in 


opinions about fat and waste. Although the construct was specific in 
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defining waste, the possibility existed that the poles of the construct 
were too strong. This possibility was indicated by the ranked median 
scores for ell meats being in the 3 to 5 range (Appendix H, p. 737). 
Other factors influencing this observation might be that, not all fat 
and bone was considered as waste; that fat content was an in-store 
judgement, whereas waste might be an in-home judgement; or that, despite 
the definition of waste, it meant something else to the respondents. 
This difference between fat and waste could have been influenced by fat 
being related to nutrition, and fat content being judged on the basis of 
preconceived ideas. The interpretation of the consumers concept of 
waste requires particular caution, but it could have bearing on the 
promotion of high fat meats and meat cuts to the consumer. 

The packaging construct was introduced as a researcher construct. 
Packaging was not mentioned as a factor differentiating meats in the 
repertory grid survey, yet in the U. S. D. A. study (Weidenhamer et al., 
1969) it was found to be the most common cause of consumer complaints 
about meat. A similar trend was found in this survey. While 
packaging did not differentiate meats, it was strongly related to 
acceptability, and referred to possible and actual deception in meat 
packaging practices. The median scores for packaging indicated that all 
packaging was acceptable. This might have been influenced by the negative 
pole of the construct which was "not acceptably packaged". If the 
packaging was not acceptable, it is reasonable to assume that 
consumers would not buy the meat. 

These constructs were classified as evaluative, measuring 


consumer evaluation of meats. From the discussion it appeared that 
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this classiiieation was correct, except for the “fat' construct. Fat 
content might be a potency factor. This would be due to its 
telationship te the “nutrition” construct. The “waste” construct eave 
unexpected results, that were difficult to interpret. Waste should 
be further studied to determine more accurately its connotation, for 
use in meat promotion. ‘The evaluative factors did not account for the 
consumer preferences for beef. Interpreting the data from the image 
profiles (Table 22, p.86 ) for the evaluative constructs alone, turkey, 
chicken and wieners had the highest ratings; cold cuts, round steak and 
liver had more positive evaluative scores than ham, steak and ground 
bee£; and bacon and oven beef roast had negative evaluative scores. 

The potency factors included the "nutrition", "guests" and 
"lunch" constructs. Potency is described as a power dimension (Heise, 
1970) such as ''powerful - powerless". In relation Eo meats, nutritive 
value and suitability for serving to guests have a prestigious image; 
nutritive value also has a "strength" connotation; and suitability for 


Negoctal strenecth 4) einer suLtaol lity for) use 


serving to guests has a 
at lunch or dinner is closely related to the consumer concept of 
nutrition. The lunch construct was therefore incorporated into the 
potency factors, however it might not be an independent measure of 
potency, and based on its association with "quick" and "versatile" it 
might also be reflecting activity. 

The 'nutrition'' construct, as interpreted by the respondents, 
referred to the overall “goodness"' of the meat. It included the 


fattiness, healthfulness and degree of processing or "purity" of a 


meat. If meats are consumed for their protein content, then the 
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nutritive value of meats might be considered to be equivalent. Although 
minor differences in nutrients occur between meat types, the principle 
difference could be in the amount of protein per unit. This would be 
influenced by fat, bone, moisture and additives in processed meats. 
Meats considered to be of relatively low nutritive value were either 
those with an image of high fat content, or were ground or processed. 

In addition, the positive correlation of the "nutrition" and "tenderness" 
constructs indicated that respondents might also consider less tender 
meats to be less nutritive. This could have been the reason for the 
relatively low nutritive value of chuck steak, recorded in the results. 
However, most of the opinions about nutritive value could be ascribed 

to fat or processing. The "nutrition" construct was also highly 
correlated with suitability for dinner, as opposed to lunch or breakfast. 
Thus acceptable lunch meats do not necessarily have or need an image 

of "being good for you"'. The suitability for serving to special guests 
was used as a construct, because of its importance as a factor for 
differentiating meats. It was considered that this construct would 
serve as a measure of prestige. Prestige is defined as "importance, 
respect, etc. due to appearance of wealth or power" (Funk and Wagnall, 
1963). For the beef cuts, this construct was correlated with expense. 
However, meats such as chicken and turkey, which were considered 
inexpensive, were considered suitable for serving to guests. Thus it 
appeared that prestige (price) was important to the suitability of 

beef cuts for guests, but that some other meats were considered 

suitable for serving to guests without being ''prestigious". Chicken, 


turkey and ham were characterized by their suitability for guests 
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(Table 22, p. 86) and were considered relatively inexpensive. 

The U. S. D. A. study (Weidenhamer, et al., 1969) was the only 
other study that considered the prestige factor of meats. They 
assumed that suitability for guests measured prestige. The same meat 
cuts, except turkey (which was not included in their study) were found 
suitable for guests. Chicken was found to be considered more suitable 
for guests by lower income groups. Similar analyses were not done in 
this study, but from the increased usage of poultry by low socioeconomic 
groups in all 3 cities (Table 19, p. 70) it appeared that there was a 
similar increased acceptability of poultry by lower income groups. 

The commonly held idea that beef is the most prestigious meat 
wasnot confirmed by this study. However, certain cuts of beef were 
characterized by prestige. No other meats could be considered 
prestigious, if expense was considered a necessary aspect of prestige. 
Prestige has been generalized to include all beef, but this study showed 
that not all beef cuts were prestigious. 

The "lunch" construct differentiated the meats as "dinner" or 
"Junch'"' and "small meal" meats. Because suitability for lunch was 
sienificantiy correlated with: “nutrition” fer béer cuts; lunch or 
breakfast meats were not viewed as highly nutritious, but they were 
usually quick to prepare and tender. These were acceptable meats on 
the basis of the “would buy" construct. However, they did not rate 
well on overall acceptability, because of their tack of suitability for 
guests, nutrition and leanness. They were perceived as a different 
product, filling a different need. They did not readily substitute 


for the dinner meats. It is important that this aspect of their image 
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be understood in their promotion. The promotion of other meats, such 
as fresh beef sausage, and the development of new products, should 

be done with consideration for this strong differentiation between the 
uses of meats. 

Based on these potency factors, the image profiles given in 
Table 22 (p. 86) indicated that steak, oven beef roast, turkey and 
chicken had the highest scores for this dimension. From Dichter's 
(1964) observation that beef steak was more "masculine'" than chicken, 
it was inferred that beef and in particular, beef steak, would have a 
higher potency score than chicken. However this was not the case, 
and both chicken and turkey had higher potency scores than many of 
the beef cuts. The ground and processed meats generally had the poorest 
potency scores, indicating a weak image for these products. This was 
largely influenced by the unrealistic interpretation of nutritive value. 
The nutritive value of meats and processing practices in the meat 
industry appear to lack consumer understanding and confidence. 

The activity factors included the "quick", 'versatile" and 
"picnic" constructs. Activity is described by "fast - slow'', "alive - 
dead!) li'soung -rold'" adjectival pairs (Heise, 1970). In relation’ to 
meat, this was interpreted as time required for preparation; its 
versatility, as reflected by the number of ways it could be prepared; 
and its use during different seasons of the year. 

Thiel aumek' constructeceterred ito thestime requimed tor 
preparation for a meal. The time required to prepare meats was not 
telated to their acceptability. This did mot necessarily contradict 


the increased consumer demand for convenience, but rather indicated that 
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some pier meats were accepted as requiring long cooking periods. 
Broiling steak was the only highly acceptable meat, which was also 
‘judged as being quick to prepare. Although this construct was not 
correlated with acceptability, it may be more important to specific 
segments of consumers, such as housewives working outside the home. 
Bacon, cold cuts, and wieners, which were judged highly acceptable on 
the "would buy'' construct, but not on overall acceptability scores, 
were 'quick'' and more suitable for lunches and breakfasts than dinners. 
They had unfavourable scores on the "fat", "nutrition", and "guests" 
constructs but they were acceptable where these factors were not 
related to acceptability. 

The versatility construct was designed to measure knowledge of 
different cooking methods of the meat cuts. Ground beef, stew beef, 
and chicken were characterized as being versatile (Table 22, p. 86). 
None of the meat cuts studied were scored as entirely lacking in 
versatility. Versatility was not highly correlated with acceptability, 
because some highly acceptable meats were cooked by a limited number of 
methods e.g. broiling steak, bacon, turkey. A common complaint of 
retailers (McFadyen, Stiles and Hawkins, 1972) was that consumers lacked 
knowledge of ways to prepare meats. Consumers are not likely to accept 
a meat if they do not know how to cook it satisfactorily. Favourably 
remembered experiences with food items have been found to be the most 
important influence on the evaluation of some foods (Myers and Reynolds, 1967). 

The modification of flavour, colour, and/or texture of products 
by adding ingredients, or using them in different combinations has been 


effective in increasing the appeal of a product. Chocolate milk, cereals 
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with added fruits and flavoured yoghurt are examples of foods with 
wider appeal through such. modifications. Meat products are unique in 
that they are most commonly offered to the consumer in the "raw" form. 
Thus these modifications are left to the consumer. The meats which were 


considered prestigious, such as steak and even beef roast, have high "ego" 


involvement (Myers and Reynolds, 1967) and interest in these meats depends 


on image rather than familiarity. The other meats with low versatility 


scores require familiarity to improve their acceptability. Information 
on cooking methods for these meats could improve their acceptability. 

The "picnic" construct was a measure of the effect of season 
on meat usage. This was revealed as a factor differentiating meats in 
the repertory grid survey, and was of interest to the study. None of 
the meat cuts studied were characterized as being especially suited for 
specific seasonal use. Most meats had a median score of 3, indicating 
suitability for both winter and summer, or that respondents had no 
opinion about the seasonal use of the meats. Cold cuts and wieners, 
turkey and stew beef were the only meats that did not have a median 
score of 3. Cold cuts and wieners were considered slightly more suited 
for summer use, while turkey and stew beef were slightly more suited for 
winter use. This does not agree with the strong feelings about seasonal 
use (demand) expressed by meat retailers (McFadyen et al., 1972). 
However, the retailer study indicated that seasonal demands were more 
likely determined by the meat packers and retailers than by consumer 
preferences. 

The activity dimension of meats was far more difficult to 


interpret than either the evaluative or potency dimensions. ‘he 
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difficulty probably lies in the appropriateness of classifying these 
constructs in the activity dimension. Ground beef had the highest 

score for the activity dimension. This would account for its 

relatively high acceptance, despite its lack of potency. It appeared 
that for meats with a low potency, such as beef sausage, their promotion 
might be directed toward versatility (activity), rather than potency 
factors. Beef sausage, wieners and bacon which were scored with Low 
evaluative and potency scores had better activity scores, confirming 
this alternative approach to promotion. 

The U. S. D. A. study (Weidenhamer et al., 1969) reported that 
assurance of good quality was the most important factor considered by 
consumers in making meat purchases. In this study, the potency factors 
might be considered the most important, based on the fact that the meats 
with the highest potency scores were those with the highest overall 
acceptability scores(Table 22, p. 86). "Quality" was not defined in 
the U. S. D. A. study, and was probably a complex concept involving many 
factors of acceptability. This was an obvious defect in that study, 
and limited the interpretations that could be made. This study 
concentrated on consumer concepts. The constructs are interrelated and, 
although factor analysis would have allowed objective classification 
of the constructs into the three dimensions of attitude, the ordinal 
character of the data is theoretically not amenable to factor analysis 
(Siegel, 1956; Nie et al., 1970). It was considered undesirable to rank 
the relative importance of the constructs because acceptability of meats 
appeared to depend on the interrelationship of more than one factor. 


Although the evaluative dimension was closely related to acceptability, 
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this did not account for the prestige of the meats and meat cuts. The 
change in attitude to the meats between the 3 dimensions of attitude, 
indicated that the meats were viewed differently depending on their 
intended use. This differentiation should be recognized in meat 
marketing and promotion. Meats should be differentiated on the basis 


of usage, in addition to differentiation on the basis of their commodity 


group. 
Meat Attitudes 


The meat cuts which ranked as the most acceptable on the overall 
acceptability scores (Table 37, p. 111) had response frequency patterns 
which were different from those for the less acceptable meat cuts. The 
responses toward highly acceptable meat cuts were unidirectional and 
more pronounced, than responses for the less acceptable meat cuts. This 
indicated that respondents were more familiar with the highly acceptable 
meat cuts, and that opinions were consistent between respondents. The 
responses for less acceptable meat cuts were divided between favourable 
and unfavourable responses, with many scored in the "no opinion" 
category. This indicated conflicting opinions or lack of opinion about 
the constructs for these meat cuts. These meats, therefore, were not 
characterized by favourable or unfavourable images, which would need to 
be changed to improve their acceptability. 

The only factor of acceptability that characterized the less 
acceptable meat cuts was their lack of suitability for guests. Chuck 
steak, stew beef and pot roast of beef were frequently scored 


unfavourably for "tenderness" and "guests"; ground beef for WE ae Vert 
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Yeuests'4) beet sausage for “fat!', “waste, “nutrition and Veuests": 
and liver for “guests”. The lack of suitability for guests would be 
expected, and the other unfavourable factors must be viewed as part of 
the image of these cuts. To promote these meat cuts, the factors that 
were favourably scored should be emphasized, rather than trying to 

change the unfavourable aspects of the image (Myers and Reynolds, 1967). 

There were many differences in the response patterns and image 

profiles between beef cuts. Individual beef cuts were frequently more 
closely related to other meats, than to the other beef cuts. Beef cuts 
which ranked poorly on the "would buy" construct, such as fresh beef 
sausage and chuck steak, generally ranked poorly for other factors of 
acceptability. This was not always the case for other meats, as shown 
by bacon and wieners. Both bacon and wieners were highly acceptable 
on the "would buy'' construct, yet they lacked the characteristics of a 
highly acceptable meat. This indicated that these meats were acceptable 
as @ different kind of meat, and the positive scores for “quick” and 
"tender", and their suitability for lunches, indicated that they had 


different factors governing their acceptability. 


Reasons for Beef Preferences 


About half of the Canadian per capita meat consumption is beef 
(Richter, 1971). This can be explained by five major factors, which 
influence the proportion of total product sales, for different 
brands ot pa product: (1) relative brand prices’, (2) proportion or 
display space allocated to each brand, (3) quality of the display space, 


(4) point of sale advertising and promotion, and (5) consumer attitudes 
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and preferences (Padberg, Walker and Kepner, 1967). Although fresh meats 
are not brand products, the widely varying image profiles of different 
cuts indicated that cuts were perceived in the same way as brands of 
other food products. Beef has the largest "line" of products with a 
full range of prices. The. proportion of display space allocated to 
individual beef cuts is comparable to that of other meat cuts. Because 
of the larger variety of beef cuts, the combined space allocated to 
beef is more than that for the other meat types. The quality of the 
beef display space is comparableto that of other fresh meats, and 
point of sale advertising and promotion of most meats is limited. Only 
consumer attitudes and preferences for meats are not clearly understood. 

Frequent reference is made to the prestigious position that beef 
commands in the meat market place. This study indicated that broiling 
steaks and oven beef roast were probably the only two meat cuts 
characterized by prestige. The prestige value of beef cuts, measured 
by the "guests" construct, was correlated with expense. However, chicken, 
turkey and ham, were rated as suitable for guests despite their lower 
price. 

Beef cuts generally ranked higher than most other meat cuts for 
measures of potency - “nutrition”, "guests" and "lunch". However, this 
generalization could not be applied to all beef cuts. It appeamd that 
the variety of products of beef might be the main reason for the 
large per capita consumption of beef. When the censumption figures for 
different parts of the beef carcass are compared to those for other meats, 
this fact becomes apparent. Table 45 gives the weekly average quantity 


of some of the meat cuts consumed per family for urban centres on the 
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Table 45. 


f 1 
for urban 


Meat 


Beef 


Pork 


Others 


Cut 


Loin 
Round 

Rib cuts 
Shoulder 
Flank 
Stewing 
Hamburger 


Bacon 
PienLe EOL 
Ham 

Fresh loin 
Fresh ham 
Shoulder 
Sausage 


Lamb 
Liver 
Wieners 
Chicken 
Turkey 


centres on the Prairies and in British Columbia. 
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Weekly average quantity of some meat cuts consumed per family 


Pounds consumed per family per week 
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praicics 2nd in British Columbia (Statistics Canada, 1971). This 
indicated the effect of price on buying behaviour and gave a more 
realistic comparison than figures comparing only meat types. All beef 
cuts werenot included and the totals didnot reflect the total proportion 


of meat consumption made up of beef. 


Grades in Relation to Consumer Preferences 


Beef grades have not reflected consumer preferences, and have not 
been used by consumers to differentiate or identify their beef 
preferences. The limited availability of grades, other than red and 
blue, and the limited consumer knowledge of grades, have contributed to 
this situation. From this study, it appeared that many of the criteria 
of acceptability of meats were not identifiable by methods suitable for 
grading. These characteristics were associated with different meat cuts, 


similar to brand images in other products. Fat content was the only 


ec 


cdentifiable quantity, which would be useful to consumers in 
identifying preferred meats. However, studies have shown that consumers 
did not judge visible fat content accurately (Brayshaw et al., 1967). 
The fat content of some beef cuts such as ground beef and sausages, 
could be controlled and could be incorporated into labelling. Ground 
beef has an image of being fatty, and fat content information on the 
label would be an asset to the consumer, and to the beef industry. This 
would reassure consumers of the fat content and assist in regaining 
consumer confidence in meats. 


Grades cannot identify nutritive value or suitability for 
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guests, but do indicate relative tenderness between erades. However, 
with the prevailing retailing system, between-cut rather than between- 
grade tenderness differences are important. Grading and retailing 
methods do not indicate these differences. As a result, beef grades 
are unimportant in beef retailing except for the guarantee of "quality" 
of meat sold by the store. Grades are frequently used in the promotion 


of beef by retail stores, and are promoting the store, not beef. 


Pubure beer Marketing 


In product promotion, the future consumers and their 
Acueas ne must be considered. According to the predictions of 
Dichter (1969), Tobolski (1969), and Ryan (1969 and 1970), the increase 
in discretionary spending is one of the most important factors, which 
will affect marketing in the next ten years. A second basic change 
which is predicted, is a shift in the age distribution of the 
population. In the U. S. A., half of the population will be under 
thirty. There will be a similar trend in Canada and it is predicted 
that the “young'' market will spend their money differently when 
compared to their parents. The differences between the attitudes of 
different age groups to meats was indicated in this study. 

In foods, it is predicted that consumers will look for variety, 
sophistication, and satisfaction of immaterial needs. Convenience will 
be taken for granted, as well as nutrition, texture, and flavour. The 
food industry is making progress toward this, and the beef industry 


could feel the pressure of standardized, fabricated, competitive products 
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Although most of these predictions are made with reference to 
tnevAmericansmarket, Lucas (1966, ps 31) said of the Canadian 
consumer, that: 

"his tastes and expenditures are not all like our own 

(American), but the differences seem more Like regional 

variations than the contrasts between two different 

nations and cultures. And averages mean very little 

in Canada with its two highly different ethnic populations, 

each trying harder to be different from each other than 

to be different from other Americans." 

Unless there are some changes in Canadian attitudes toward America, 

and in the two cultures predominating in Canada, the changes in American 
attitudes will probably be indicative of the changes in Canadian 
attitudes. 

As the market becomes more dominated by discretionary spending, 
the attitudes of consumers assume an increasingly important role 
(Lucas, 1966, p. 31). Successful advertising, promotion and product 
development depend on an understanding of consumer attitudes. 

Advertising of agricultural commodities is most successful, 
according to Kohls (1961), when a favourable demand trend is already 
underway and the product is differentiated from potential substitutes 
by indeterminate qualities. There should also be substantial sums of 
money available for advertising, powerful emotional buying motives, 
and co-ordination with selling activities and supply flow. The Alberta 
beef industry appears to be in a good position in all of these regards. 
The demand for beef is increasing and the industry is interested in 
further increases. There are powerful emotional factors involved in 


the demand for beef in the Canadian culture. However, the beef industry 


was shown to be heavily segmented (McFadyen et al., 1972), with little 
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comminication between producer, packer, retailer and consumer. As a 
result, there is little coordination between production and selling 
activities, and unreliable supply flow was one of the principle 
complaints of retailers regarding beef supplies (McFadyen et al., 1972). 
Although the beef industry would appear to be favourably poised to 
benefit from promotion, the present lack of communication within the 
industry, and the need for consumer education and confidence in the 
product, require attention before the products can be effectively 


promoted, or acceptable new products can be developed. 


Achievement of Objectives 


The objectives of this study were to obtain information about 
consumer attitudes and opinions of meats, which would provide a basis 
for promotion, consumer education and product development. The data 
was analyzed to give information about beef, relative to the other 
meats. The information obtained should provide a basis for promotion 
and education, where appropriate aspects of attitudes could be 
emphasized. The study provides insight into consumer concepts of the 
factors important to acceptability, such as fat, nutrition, tenderness 
and waste. The U. S. D. A. study (Weidenhamer et al., 1969) measured 
prestige by the “suitability for serving to guests". In this study, 
it was shown that this construct could not be assumed to measure 
prestige. The study has shown a need for product development. This 
would be reflected not only in a need for new products, but also a need 
to recognize consumer concepts of individual beef cuts, as products. The 


greatest potential for product development would appear to be in the 
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CONCLUS LONS 


The attitudes toward beef, with the greatest potential for 
effective promotion, are those factors of potency related to 
acceptability (nutritive value, suitability for serving to guests and 
suitability for dinner). The activity dimension of attitude is not 
important in the prestigious aspects of beef. However, the activity 
dimension is important in the more versatile beef cuts (those suitable 
for lunch and dinner use, such as ground beef and beef sausage). The 
versatile beef cuts generally lack potency, hence their promotion 
should rely on activity factors. 

The consumer's concept of nutritive value requires careful 
interpretation. Consumers perceive “nutritional” differences, where in 
strict nutritional terms, only small differences, Lf any) exist. 

The nutrition opinions indicate concern of the consumer for 
: healthfulness. Consumers express their concern for healthfulness in 
terms of the fat content of meats and degree of meat processing. The 
relationship between nutritive value and preconceived image of fat 
content emphasizes the importance of understanding consumer attitudes, 
before undertaking product promotion. If the beef industry wishes to 
maintain and improve its consumer image, factual information on the 
"healthfulness" of beef must be made available to the consumer in a 
eredible and meaningful form. 

The evaluative dimensions of attitude have less potential for 
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use in consumer education. Favourable images of tenderness can be used 
in promotion. If the image is unfavourable, educational promotion based 
on cooking information to maximize consumer satisfaction is required. 
The images of fattiness are largely preconceived. Fattiness tends to 
relate to nutrition, and therefore becomes more important as a potency 
than an evaluative factor in meats. However, amount of fat remains an 
important evaluative characteristic, and information on fat content 
could promote consumer confidence in meats. The meaning of waste in 
meats is not clearly shown by this study. The involvement of the 

image of fattiness in the assessment of waste requires further 
investigation. The importance of packaging in the acceptability of 
fresh meats should be further studied to determine the need for 
improvements. 

The small, inconsistent differences in attitudes and opinions 
between the cities and socioeconomic groups studied indicate that 
separate promotions or educational programs on these bases are not 
necessary. Age effect, however, requires consideration in meat 
promotion. The more favourable attitude of younger consumers toward 
the expense of meats could have important implications for the beef 
$UdUSsery in ene future. 

The consumer opinions indicate that some beef cuts, poultry 
and ham are the most pace ptaele meats. However, only the broiling 
steaks and oven beef roast have prestige value. Compared to pork, 
beef cuts generally have preferential acceptability. Lamb appears to 
be the least acceptable meat, but this low level of acceptability 


results from lack of familiarity, rather than unfavourable attitudes 
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and opinions. 

Many of the opinions about meats are based on misinterpretations 
of facts and lack of sound information. The consumer images of many 
meats could be improved by promotion and education. The apparent 
preferential position of beef is largely dictated by the availability 
of a large number of cuts, at a wide range of prices. The equivalent 
demands for beef and poultry at take-out restaurants is indicative of 
this, and comparisons between beef cuts and other meats or meat cuts 
would be a more meaningful measure of relative preferences for. beef. 

The promotion and marketing of beef should be based on beef 
cuts, because consumers perceive the beef cuts as separate products. 
The failure of the beef industry to recognise this is an indication of 
their production orientation. Marketing with consumer orientation, on 
the basis of beef cuts as separate products, would allow the favourable 
aspects of attitude toward these cuts to be used more effectively for 
their promotion. 

The relative lack of beef products with an image of versatility 
indicates the potential for product development. Convenient and 
versatile beef products are lacking, and represent the greatest 
potential for product development. Prerequisite to product development 
is an improved acceptance of processed beef products by consumers. 

In most respects the beef industry is favourably poised for 
the advertising and promotion of its products. Exceptions to this are 
the lack of communication that prevails within the industry, and the 


need for consumer education that will promote confidence in processed 


products. 
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APPENDIX A 


CONSTRUCT DEVELOPMENT SURVEY 


ADDRESS SAMPLE NO, 
TELEPHONE NO, AREA VAN 
DATE EDM = 
INTERVIEWER CAL 
HELO Re ws = + - 6 = sw « «, Lm doing a consumer Opinion survey tor 


the University. I would like to ask a few questions of the homemaker 


(your mother, wife, etc.) 


If meat is not eaten in the household, record the reason and discontinue. 
religion 
health 
other (specify) 
If the respondent refuses to answer the questionnaire, record the reason 
given. If the reason given differs from the apparent reason or excuse, 


also record the apparent reason. 


1. Do you buy most of your fresh meat in 
bulk 
retail cuts. 
Z2 Do vou buy meat at 
supermarket. 
DULCE sccm su se te 


other (specify). 
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Appendix A 
SAMPLE NO, 
AREA VAN 
EDM 


CAL 


3. Do you freeze the fresh meat which you buy 
Weve harms walt. 
Often: 
always 
beef but not pork. 
4, In an average week, how many times do you serve 


0 1-2 3-5 25 


pork 
beef 
lamb 
poultry 


other meat 


"These cards contain the names of meats which we are studying. Please 
look through the cards and discard any containing the names of meats with 
which you are totally unfamiliar." 

INTERV LEWER 


1. List the cards discarded by number. 


2. Draw lines through these meats on the grid. 


3. Turn remaining cards face down and mix them thoroughly. 
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SAMPLE NO, 2 

AREA VAN Je 
(10) eee re, Bee Se 
CAL 


"To discover your ideas about these meats, I'd like you to choose three 
cards and tell me one way in which two of the meats chosen differ from 
the third, 

For example, if the cards contained names of household appliances and 
you drew the names: Television, Stove and Refrigerator, you might 
separate them by saying the stove and refrigerator are most often used 
in the kitchen whereas the television is not most often used in the 
kitchen, 

Then, when you have decided how any two meats differ from the third, I 
would like you to separate the meats on the remaining cards into those 
which are like the first two meats and those which are like the third 
meat. Tell me the numbers which are on the cards with the names of the 
meats in each group." 

INTERV TEWER 

When respondent has classified the meats, record both dimensions of the 
construct, (positive aspect first, negative second) and record + or - 
respectively for the meats. Repeat the random choice of three cards and 


classification according to each construct until respondent cannot think 


of any more constructs. 
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AREA VAN 
EDM 
CAL 


+ have construct characteristics 
- don't have construct characteristic 


0 original three cards drawn 


MEAT 
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Appendix A 


SAMPLE NO, 
AREA VAN 
EDM 


cs CONSTRUCTS a 


How many people are there in your household who eat their meals here? 


Approximately how many meals do these people buy outside the home in 


a month? 


FATHER WIFE CHILDREN OTHERS 


WHOLE HOUSEHOLD - 
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Appendix A 
SAMPLE NO, 
AREA VAN _ aoe 
EDM 
CAL 


How many of these people are: under 6 years old ee ee 
7 - 12 years old 
13 - 17 years old 
18 - 23 years old 
24 ~ 64 years old 
over 64 years 
Are you employed outside the home? (If respondent is not the house- 
wife, "Is the housewife employed outside the home?) 
FULL TIME PART TIME _ NO 


What is the occupation of the main wage earner in this household? 


(be specific) 


How long have you lived in Canada: less than 5 years 
5 = 9 years 
10 - 15 years 
16 - 20 years 
all your life 
What country did you live in before coming to Canada? 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 


Hungary 
Italy 
Other (specify) 
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Appendix A 
SAMPLE NO. 
AREA VAN 
EDM > 
CAL 


INTERVIEWER 
Hand respondent Sheet A and ask her to mark: 


Into which age group you fall, as of your last birthday? 


Into which group does the total income of all wage earners in your family 


eae bo 70). 


MARK R if refused and DON'T KNOW if respondent doesn't know income. 


INTERVIEWER'S COMMENTS: 
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Appendix A 
SAMPLE NO, 
AREA VAN 
EDM es 


CATE 


OHEET A 


iZoo Please indicate the age proup in which you are as of your last 
birthday? under 25 years 
26 - 35 years 
36 - 45 years 
46 - 55 years 
56 ~ 65 years 
over 65 years 
13. Please indicate in which of these groups the total income of all 
wage earners in your family fell in 1970. 
under $3,000 
$3,000 - $4,999 
$5,000 —' 36,999 
375,000 = 99,999 
$10,000 - $14,999 
over $15,000 
14. What is the highest level of school which you and your husband 


completed? 
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Appendix A 


SAMPLE NO, 
AREA VAN 
EDM 
CAL 
You Husband 


No formal schooling 

Some public schooling (grades 1-6) 

Completed Grade 6 

Some High School 

Completed High School 

Some Post-High School (Vocational 
training, University) 

Completed Post-High School Course 
other than University 


Completed University course 
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Categorized Constructs Obtained from the Repertory Grid Survey. 
1. Relevant, single idea constructs 
Expressions of: 
(a) time required for preparation 
(b) suitability for seasonal cooking 
(c) (i) versatility 
(Cc), (il) specific aspects of versatility 
(q)0 nutritive value 
(e) prestige 
(£) “fat content 
(g) expense 
(h) suitability for main meal 
(j) versatility of left-overs 
(k) tenderness 
(1) waste 
(m) popularity 
(n) suitability for meal-in-a-dish 
(o) suitability for large groups 
2. Denotative constructs 
3. Constructs specific to individuals 
4. Complex constructs (constructs with impure or variable meanings). 
Numbers in parentheses after the expressions indicate the number 


of times that the identical expression was recorded for each centre, 
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1. Single Idea Constructs 
(a) Expressions of Time Required for Preparation 

CALGARY 

Take long time to cook - fast to cook 

Long time required to cook ~ faster to cook 

Less quick - quick to prepare 

More preparation required ~ little preparation required 
EDMONTON 

Takes longer to prepare - quick preparation time 

Cook slowly - cook not as slowly 

More 'pre' preparation - less 'pre' preparation 
VANCOUVER 

NOtesormilek tol cock:> quick toscook 

More planning for meal - quick meals 

Takes long time to cook - less time 

Take long to cook - don't take long to cook 

Not necessarily quick - quick to cook 

Long cooking - not so long 

Long cooking time - short cooking time 

(b) Expressions of Suitability for Seasonal Cooking 

CALGARY 

Good for picnics (outdoor meals) - more indoor 

Eat out (picnics) ~ eat at home 

Good for barbecuing - not so good for barbecuing 


EDMONTON 


Barbecuing - not barbecuing 
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Picnic meat - not likely for picnics 
Can be barbecued : can't be barbecued 
Used for outdoor meals ~ used indoors 
Able to be barbecued - not generally barbecued 
Used for barbecue - not used 
Used more in summer - used at others times just as much 
Associate with outdoor meals - indoor 
Take camping - not likely to take camping 
_VANCOUVER 
Can't barbecue - can barbecue 
(c) (i) Expressions of Versatility 
CALGARY 
Less variety of preparation - more variety of preparation 
Less variety - variety of preparation 
No variety - variety of cooking methods 
Less variety - variety of preparations (3) 
Not too versatile - versatile 
EDMONTON 
Less variety - variety of preparation (3) 
Little variety - has variety of preparations 
No variety - variety of cooking methods 
Less versatile - versatile 
VANCOUVER 
Not too much variety of uses - more variety of uses 
One meal - more than one meal (variety) 


Noe good tor cooking variety - good for cooking variety 
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Not so many varieties - variety of uses 
(c) (ii) Expressions of Specific Aspects of Versatility 
CALGARY 
Can't make a casserole ~- can make a casserole (2) 
Can't make a gravy - can make a gravy 
Can't be stuffed - can be stuffed 
Not for sandwiches - for sandwiches (3) 
Wouldn't broil - would broil 
Oven roasted - cooked on top of stove (2) 
Pry = Dot to fry (2) 
Used for soups - not used for soups 
EO MONTON 
Roast ——don tt roast (3) 
Can be baked ~- can't be baked 
Able to be grilled - not grilled 
Able to eat cold ~ must eat hot 
Used in sandwiches - not used in sandwiches (3) 
Cooked in oven ~- not cooked in oven (4) 
Broil - not broiled 
Used for stews - not used for stews 
Served hot - may be served cold 
VANCOUVER 
Would roast = not most likely roast 
Ery = don t fry (3) 
Roast - wouldn't roast 


Can be fried - can't be fried 
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Would bread - wouldn't bread 
Would cook with ee - wouldn't cook with tomatoes 
(d) Expressions of Nutritive Value 
CALGARY 
Not healthful - healthful 
Not good for special diets - good for special diets 
Less nutritious ~- very nutritious 
Less nutritious - most nutritious 
Less nutritious - nutritious (2) 
Not healthful - most healthful 
EDMONTON 
Less nutritious - more nutritious (3) 
VANCOUVER 
Food value not too good ~- food value good 
Not good for husband's health - good for husband's health 
Not so nutritious (Don't know what's in them) - good for you 
Not so good meats - good meats 
Not so nutritious - nutritious 
(e) Expressions of Prestige 
CALGARY 
Not for holiday times - holiday fare 
Wouldn't serve to special guests - would serve to special guests 
Wouldn't serve guests - could make meal for guests 
More a family meal ~- serve to company 


Ordinary meals - holiday meals 
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EDMONTON 
Less special - used for special occasions 
VANCOUVER 
Wouldn't serve to company - would serve to company (2) 
Plebeian ~ prestigious 
Family meal ~- for company 
Regular meal - variety once in a while 
Not Sunday ~ Sunday dinner 
Not company - company 
Not luxury - luxury 
(£) Expressions of Fat Content 
CALGARY 
Rich and greasy - not greasy 
Hard to digest - not hard to digest 
Fatty - not fatty (2) 
Not so lean - lean 
Fatty - not so fatty (2) 
EDMONTON 
Much fat - not too much fat (2) 
Fatty meat - not fatty 
Fatty - not fatty 
More fatty - less fatty 
VANCOUVER 
ipo ratty — not too fatty 
Fatty - not as fatty (dry) 


Not: tow ~ low in calories 
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Much fat - not so much fat 


NO’ S@ ike aes = low fee 


(g) Expressions of Expense 


CALGARY 
Expensive - not expensive 
Expensive - less expensive (5) 
More expensive ~- less expensive 
Not cheap - cheap 
Expensive - not too expensive 
Expensive - cheaper 
More expensive - not expensive 
Expensive - not too expensive 
EDMONTON 
Expensive ~ less expensive (6) 
Expensive - not as expensive (2) 
More expensive - less expensive 
Expensive - not expensive 
VANCOUVER 


Expensive - less expensive 


not too expensive (2) 


Expensive 


Expensive - not expensive (2) 


i 


Expensive not especially expensive 
Expensive meat - not as expensive (A) 
Expensive - cheap (2) 


More expensive than chops - cheapest 


Expensive - inexpensive 
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Not cheap per serving - cheap per serving 
Expensive - inexpensive 
CALGARY 
Sandwiches and lunches - not for sandwiches and lunches 
Serve for lunch - serve for main meal 
Breakfast meat - not breakfast meat 
More a breakfast meat - not for breakfast 
For a lunch - for a meal 
Would serve for breakfast - wouldn't serve for breakfast 
Lunch or lighter meal - main meal 
Breakfast meat ~ not usually breakfast 
Used as supplement - used as main meal 
Lunch meat - main dinner meal 
Less important meal - big meal 
EDMONTON 
Luncheon type meat ~ not luncheon type meat 
Not dinner meat - dinner meat 
Not likely main course - main course meat 
Breakfast food ~ not breakfast food 
Breakfast’ meal - not breakfast 
Used for lunches - used for main meals 
Luncheon type meal - dinner-type meal 
VANCOUVER 
Good for lunches - not good for lunches 


Quick lunches - not so quick lunches 
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Lunches - not for lunch 

Breakfast - not especially 

Breakfast - not necessarily breakfast 

Lunch, brunchy ~ dinner meat 

For any meal - not for any meal 

Not main meal - main meal 

Not for breakfast - breakfast 

Not dinner - dinner 

Breakfast - not for breakfast 

(j) Expressions of Tenderness 

CALGARY 

Tougher - less tough 

Tough - tender 
EDMONTON 

Not so tender - tender 

Less tender - tender 
VANCOUVER 

Less tender - more tender 

(k) Expressions of Waste 

CALGARY 

More waste - little waste 


EDMONTON 


less waste 


More waste 
Much waste - not too much waste 
VANCOUVER 


High waste - low waste 
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Much waste - not too much waste 
Much waste - not so much waste 


(1) Expressions of Suitability for Large Groups 
CALGARY 


Suitable for large groups - not especially suitable for large 
groups 

Used for entertaining large groups - not used for large groups 
EDMONTON 

Used for large groups - not used for large groups 
VANCOUVER 

Serves large groups - doesn't serve large groups 

Would buy for large number of people - wouldn't buy for large 

number of people 
(m) Expression of Popularity 

CALGARY 

Popular - not popular 

Most people like - not well-liked 

Like - dislike 
EDMONTON 

Like = dislike (2) 

Not as likely to buy - most likely buy 
VANCOUVER 

tice - dislike (5) 

Don't buy often - do buy often (3) 

(n) Expression of Suitability for Meal-in-a-dish 


CALGARY 
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Make a whole meal - doesn't (just meat) 
EDMONTON 
Served alone - served with something else 
Meal in one dish - more than one dish 
One dish meal - used in combination 
VANCOUVER 
Meal in a dish ~ only as meat 
(o) Expressions of Versatility of Leftovers 
CALGARY 
None 
EDMONTON 
Can't use leftovers - can do things with leftovers 
VANCOUVER 
Can be used as basis for more than one meal - can't be used for 
more than one meal 


Will make many meals from one lot - makes only one meal 


2. Denotative Constructs 
CALGARY 

Smoked = not smoked 

Smoked - fresh 

Pork - not pork 

beef - not beef 

Always available - seasonal (2) 
EDMONTON 


Cook before eating - don't cook 
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Poultry - not poultry 
Comes in package with brand name - doesn't have brand name 
Comes frozen - doesn't often come frozen 
Always cooked - uncooked 
Require no cooking - need cooking 
Processed meat - not processed 
Smoked product ~ fresh product 
True meats ~ poultry 
Eat with white wine - don't eat with white wine 

VANCOUVER 
Birds - not birds 
Beef - not beef (3) 
Pork - not pork (2) 
Preserved - not preserved 
From pigs - not from pigs 
Could be from beef - not from beef 
Not organ meat ~ could be organ meat (2) 
Has bone - doesn't have bone 
Ground - not ground 
Ground and pressed - whole and solid 
Have cooked - haven't cooked 
Cured - fresh 

3. Constructs Peculiar to Individuals 


CALGARY 


Good flavour- don't like flavour 
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Taste better - don't like 
Variety meat - basis of regular meals 
Don't buy frequently - buy frequently 
Used for stuffing ravioli - not used for stuffing ravioli 
Tire of Hie ~ don't tire of quickly 
VANCOUVER 
Whole family likes - not liked by all 
Breadwinner likes ~ breadwinner dislikes 
Children like - children don't like 
Husband takes to work cold - wouldn't take 
Appetizing - not especially appetizing 
Don't.Llike the smell - don't mind 
Don't eat - eat because of good flavour 
Don't buy these - would buy these 
4. Complex Constructs (Constructs with Impure or Variable Meanings) 
CALGARY 
Made from packing plant leftovers - solid meat 
Better quality - less quality 
More economical ~ less economical 
Several meals (can't undo preparation) - require more preparation 
Keeps well in refrigerator - spoils easily 
Less easy to prepare ~ easy to prepare 
Strong flavour - bland 
EDMONTON 


Especially for kids (all purpose) - kids not so much 
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Appendix B 
Snack food - not snack food 
Cook uncovered - cook covered 
Use moist heat - use dry heat (3) 
Must be well-done - not necessarily well-done 
VANCOUVER 
Easy to prepare ~ not so easy 
Dislike ingredients - no ingredients dislike 
Eat cold - don't eat cold 
Easy to prepare - not too easy to prepare 
Would cook in water ~ wouldn't 
Sure of contents - not sure of contents 
Good quality - not as gvod quality 


Eat hot ~ don't have to 
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APPENDIX C 


SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL ATTITUDE SURVEY 


BEEF ATTITUDE SURVEY Sample 
SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS Taterviewer 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA Date 
Address 


Tel. No. 


If meat is not eaten in the household, record the reason and 


discontinue interview. religion 
health 
other (specify) 


If the respondent refuses to answer the questionnaire, record the 


reason. If the reason given differs from the apparent reason or 
excuse, also record the apparent reason. 


Pee pO. YOUrUSUs ULV DUY cs cies ares oce ) our ciel BEEF in bulk? 
in retail cuts? 
don't buy? 


PORK in bulk? 
in cretaLl eurs? 
don't buy? 


O68, a in, (a) (6) 10) 6) e, .0) 2/10) 40: (0) ee, 


2. Do you buy most of your meat at .... BUTCHER (specify) 


SUPERMARKET 
Safeway 

IGA 

Super Valu 
Woodward 's 
Discount (specify) 
Other (specify) 
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Sample 
3. Do you freeze the fresh meat which you buy 
NEVER 
OCCASTONALLY 
MOST OF THE TIME 
ALWAYS 
4, (a) Which of the following (b) If available, which of 
meats do you usually buy the following meats would you 
fresh (as opposed to frozen)? buy frozen? 
PELE Race aen®, oy cuereneas sats BEE Pisce wee Soo wie st 
DUNS iere puis or 310 co0 6 os Ot PO i atsialvcs poheretate 
POUR ave a cheleusteteve ct i OUAGSUR Y  cueners trate 
DOMES TLC LAMB oe oi. cs DOMESTIC LAMB.., 
IMPORTED LAMB...... IMPORTED LAMB., __ 
5. In an average week, how many times do you serve .. 
NEVER OCCAS TONALLY FREQUENTLY MOST OF TUE TIME 
(0) (0-2) (3-5) (6 or more) 
BEEF ae = 
~ PORK eee 
POULTRY ees 
LAMB ——— 


(exclude fish) 


Gn 


How many people are there in this household who eat their meals here? 


How many of these people are under 6 years old? 
7 - 12 years old? 
13-17 years old? 
18-23 years old? 
24-64 years old? 
65 and over? 


How many meals do you and your family buy outside the home in an 
average month at 


RESTAURANTS TAKE-OUT RESTAURANTS 


with your children? | 
without your children? - 
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Sample _ = 
9. Which of the following meats would you most likely choose at ...... 
LES TAURANTS TAKE-OUT RESTAURANTS 

BEEF 

PORK 

POULTRY Ser, 

LAMB : 

FISH 


Which would be your second (third, fourth, and last) choices if 
your first choice was not available? 


10. In what order would you choose these meats, in either a restaurant 
or a take-out restaurant, for lunches. . .? and for dinners .. .? 


LUNCHES DINNERS 


BEEF 
PORK 
LAMB 
POULTRY 
FISH 


TT 


The remainder of this questionnaire is designed to describe 
your attitude toward some meats. The questions are about different 
aspects of your attitudes and include the following ideas. 


EXPENSE COOKING TIME 
TENDERNESS FOOD VALUE 
VERSATILITY WASTE 
FATTINESS DESIR ABILITY 
PACKAGING SEASONALITY 
SULTABILITY 


The questions are set up as follows: 


EXPENSIVE INEXPENSIVE 
BEEF ROAST ; ; 
TENERS Metres Aes SE ee 
The spaces, from left to right, represent: very expensive 
slightly expensive 
neither expensive nor 
inexpensive 
slightly inexpensive 
very inexpensive 
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Sample 


You mark the space which best describes how expensive or inexpensive 
you feel each of the meats is in relation to other meats in general. 
If you have no opinion about a question in relation to a meat listed or 
do not know the meat, DON'T TRY TO FIGURE OUT WHAT THE RESPONSE SHOULD 
BE. There are no CORRECT answers ---- only your opinions. Everyone 
does not consider all of these aspects of meats. You will not have any 
opinion about some of the aspects. The middle space on all of the 
questions indicates that you do not consider the meats either 

expensive OR inexpensive 

tough OR tender 

fatty OR lean’ etc. 


Do all of the questions. 
Do them quickly. It is your first reaction to the questions which is 
important. It should take you about one minute to do each page. 
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EXPENSIVE MEAT 


Oven beef roast 
(cooked uncovered) 


Ham 
Liver (beef) 


GCOld cuts 
(Bologna, salami) 


Lamb roast 

Lamb chops 

Pork chops 

Wieners 

Fresh beef sausage 


Steak (T-bone, 
Sirloin) 


Turkey 
Chicken 
Stew beef 


Pot roast of beef 
(cooked with cover) 


Chuck steak 

Fresh pork sausage 
Bacon (side) 

Round steak 

Pork roast 


Ground beef 


Comments: 


Sample 
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| INEXPENSIVE MEAT | 
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MEATS 


oe TENDER 


Oven beef roast 
(cooked uncovered) 


Ham 
Liver (beef) 


Galdr cuits 
(Bologna, salami) 


Lamb roast 

Lamb chops 

Pork chops 

Wieners 

Fresh beef sausage 


Steak (T-bone, 
Sirloin) 


Turkey 
Chicken 
Stew beef 


Pot roast of beef 
(cooked with cover 


Chuck steak 

Fresh pork sausage 
Round steak 

Pork roast 


Ground beef 


Comments: 


) 


Sample 
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VERY TENDER 
MEATS 
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50 
60 


44 


54 
ok 


43 


59 
3D 


41 


58 
42 
49 
ays 
48 
5a 
56 
47 
45 
46 


Di. 


YOU WOULDN'T 
LIKELY BUY 


Turkey 
Lamb roast 


Steak (T-bone, 
Sat LOE) 


Pork coasic 
Chicken 


Pot roast of beef 
(cooked with cover) 


Lamb chops 
Bacon (side) 


Oven roast of beef 
(cooked uncovered) 


Wieners 

Fresh beef sausage 
Chuck steak 

Fresh pork sausage 
Round steak 

Pork chops 

Ham 

Liver (beef) 
Ground beef 

Stew beef 


Cold cuts 
(Bologna, salami) 


Comments: 


Sample 
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YOU WOULD 
LIKELY BUY 
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74 
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69 


TZ 
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76 


67 


65 


66 


Al 


Turkey 
Lamb roast 


Steak (T-bone, 
Si vO Lm) 


Pork roast 
Chicken 


PONE TOOENE fone layseue 


(cooked with cover) 


Lamb chops 
Bacon (side) 


Oven roast of beef 
(cooked uncovered) 


Wieners 

Fresh beef sausage 
Chuck steak 

Fresh pork sausage 
Round steak 

Pork chops 

Ham 

Liver (beef) 
Ground beef 

Stew beef 


Cold cuts 
(Bologna, salami) 


Comments: 


Sample 
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| LEAN | 
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82 


oT 


100 


94 


Fresh beef sausage 


Cold cuts 
(Bologna, salami) 


Ham 
Wieners 


Steak (T-Bone, 
SiaO2 tm) 


Chuck steak 
Chicken 
Bacon (side) 
Ground beef 
Pork chops 


Pot roast of beef 
(cooked with cover) 


Liver (beef) 
Turkey 

Lamb roast 

Stew beef 

Round steak 

Fresh pork sausage 
Lamb chops 


Oven beef roast 
(cooked uncovered) 


Pore roast 


Comments: 


REQUIRE LONG 
COOKING OR 
PREPARATION 
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Sample 


CAN BE QUICKLY 
PREPARED (COULD USE 
WHEN SHORT OF TIME) 


see 


102 


118 


104 


109 


fit 


fi eas 


105 


Pes 


£03 


107 


ELO 


120 


106 


108 


Liz 


ee] 


Lol 


114 


MEATS OF LOW 
FOOD VALUE 


Fresh beef sausage 


Cold cuts 
(Bologna, salami) 


Ham 
Wieners 


Steak (T-bone, 
Sablon) 


Chuck steak 
Chicken 
Bacon (side) 
Ground beef 
Pork chops 


Pot roast of beef 
(cooked with cover) 


Liver (beef) 
Turkey 

Lamb roast 

Stew beef 

Round steak 

Fresh pork sausage 
Lamb chops 


Oven beef roast 
(cooked uncovered) 


Pork roast 


Comments: 
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NUTRITIOUS MEATS 
(HIGH FOOD VALUE) 


Sample 
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138 
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136 


128 


140 


eRe) 
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de 
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Ses, 


130 


133 


Loe 


132 


CONTAIN MUCH 
WASTE SUCH AS BONE 


AND EXCESS FAT 


Stew beef 
Lamb chops 
Chuck steak 
Wieners 
Liver (beef) 


Steak (T-bone, 
Sirloin) 


Ground beef 


Oven beef roast 
(cooked uncovered) 


Ham 

Round steak 

Lamb roast 

Bacon (side) 

Pork roast 

Fresh beef sausage 


Pot roast of beef 


(cooked with cover) 


Cold cuts 
(Bologna, salami) 


Turkey 
Pork chops 
Fresh pork sausage 


Chicken 


Comments: 
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Sample 


CONTAIN 
LITTLE 


WASTE 
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NOT VERSATILE 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF 
WAYS TO COOK) 


VERSATILE (CAN 
BE COOKED MANY 
DIFFERENT WAYS) 


153 Pork chops 
158 Wieners 

148 Round steak 
Lod Chicken 

145 Ground beef 
159 Lamb chops 
146 Stew beef 


t4l Oven rodst of beef 
(cooked uncovered) 


152 Fresh pork sausage 
160 Lamb roast 

147 Liver (beef) 

150 Turkey 


144 Steak (T -bone, 
Sirloin) 


142 Fresh beef sausage 
155 Bacon (side) 

149 Chuck steak nnn, AE Dn le 
156 Ham inte, EE, ee 


bor Gold euts 
(Bologna, salami) 


154 Pork roast Send pei EN ae 


143 Pot roast of beef 
(cooked with cover) 


Comments: 
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Sample 


WOULDN'T SERVE TO SPECIAL 
GUESTS (If ALL MEATS: COST 
THE SAME PRICE) 


WOULD SERVE TO 


SPECIAL GUESTS IF ALL 
MEATS COST THE SAME PRICE 


1%3 Fork ehops 
178 Wieners 

168 Round steak 
171 Chicken 

165 Ground beef 
179 Lamb chops 
166 Stew beef 


161 Oven roast of beef 
(cooked uncovered) 


472 Fresh pork sausage 
180 Lamb roast 

167 Liver (beef) 

170 Turkey 


164 Steak (T-bone, 
Sirloin ) 


162 Fresh beef sausage 
175 Bacon (side) 
169 Chuck steak 
176 Ham PR cn ie No ie et nes 


iia Gold cuts 
(Bologna, salami) 


1.7/4, Browelke eveyeysyie ee et ieee 


163 Pot roast of beef 
(cooked with cover) 


Comments: 
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NOT SATISFACTORILY | 
PACKACED IN 
SUPERMARKETS 


MEATS WHOSE 


PACKAGING IN SUPER- 
MARKETS IS GOOD 


186 Stew beef 
199 Lamb chops 
189 Chuck Steak 
198 Wieners 

187 Liver (beef) 


184 Steak (T-bone, 
Sirloin) 


185 Ground beef 


181 Oven beef roast 
(cooked uncovered) 


196 Ham 

188 Round steak 

200 Lamb roast 

195 Bacon (side) 

194 Pork roast 

182 Fresh beef sausage 


183 Pot roast of beef 
(cooked with cover) 


Lo Conducts 
(Bologna, salami) 


190 Turkey 

193 Pork chops 

192 Fresh pork sausage 
191 Chicken 


Comments: 
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209 


218 


207 


204 


209 
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216 


Zt 


USED MORE OFTEN IN SUMMER 


(PICNICS, CAMPING, BARBECUING) 


Stew beef 
Lamb chops 
Chuck Steak 
Wieners 
Liver (beef) 


Steak (T-bone, 
Sivloin ) 


Ground beef 


Oven beef roast 
(cooked uncovered) 


Ham 

Round steak 

Lamb roast 

Bacon (side) 

Pork roast 

Fresh beef sausage 


Pot roast of beef 
(cooked with cover) 


Cold cuts 
(Bologna, salami) 


Turkey 
Pork chops 
Fresh pork sausage 


Chicken 


Comments: 


Sample 
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USED MORE OFTEN 
IN WINTER 
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Sample 
ee ee 
SUITABLE FOR A LUNCH MORE SUITABLE 
BREAKFAST THAN FOR FOR A MAIN 
A MAIN MEAL MEAL 


222 Fresh beef sausage 


Zo). Cola cuts 
(Bologna, salami) 


236 Ham 
238 Wieners 


224 Steak (T-bone, 
SLE LOL) 


229 Chuck steak 
231 Chicken 

235 Bacon (side) 
225 Ground beef 
Pas) seork chops 


223 Pot roast of beef 
(cooked with cover) 


227 Liver (beef) 

230 Turkey 

240 Lamb roast 

226 Stew beef 

228 Round steak 

232 Fresh pork sausage 
239 Lamb chops 


221 Oven beef roast 
(cooked uncovered) 


D3 LOL GOS t Pe ee en Ve Pea Greet e, 


Comments: 
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Are you employed outside the home? 


How long have you lived in Canada? 
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Sample 


NO 
PART-TIME 


FULL TIME 


less than 5 years 


5 - 9 years 

10 - 15 years 
16 - 20 years 
over 20 years 
all your life 


What country did you live in before coming to Canada? 


Of what country are you a citizen? 


United Kingdom 
Germany 

Italy 

Us (S./ GA. 

Other (specify) 


Canada 
Ble is 7eke, 
he ie 


Other (specify) 


HITT 


TTT 


What is your husband's occupation (or main wage-earner's if 
different from the husband)? (be specific) 


In what age group are you as of your last birthday? 


under 25 years 
26 - 35 years 
36 - 55 years 
56 - 65 years 
over 65 years 


Please indicate in which of these groups the total income of all 
wage-earners in your family fell in 1970. 


What is the highest Level of school 
completed? 


under $3,000 
$3,000 - $4,999 
$5,000) = $6 ,999 
$7,000 - $9,999 
$10,000-$14,999 
over $15,000 
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Sample 


Yourself Husband 


No formal schooling 

Some elementary school 
(Grades 1 - 6) 

Completed Grade 6 

Some High School 

Completed High School 


PLT | 
le 


19. Have you and your husband completed, since secondary school. 


Yourself Husband 


Pate Of 4 vocational or 
technical course 

A vocational or technical 
course of at least 3 
months duration 

Some apprenticeship 

Complete apprenticeship 

Some University 

University degree or 
diploma 
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APPENDIX D 


Image Profiles of the Meats and Meat Cuts 


The profiles are based on the mean scores of the meats and 
meat cuts on the semantic differential scales. The construct codes 
are arranged in order of the degree of correlation between the constructs 
and "Would Buy''. Thus unfavourable scores on constructs become 
decreasingly significant to overall acceptability from the top to the 
bottom construct. Mean scores of less than 2 and more than 4 were 


arbitrarily defined as outstanding. 
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OVEN BEEF ROAST 


3:0 40 
| 


CONSTRUCT . 


0 
CODE 
TENDERNESS 
NUTRITION 
GUESTS 


PACKAGING 


FAT 


WASTE 


LUNCH 


QUICK 


VERSATILE 


EXPENSE 


PIGNIC 
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FRESH BEEF SAUSAGE 
CONSTRUCT 20 30 40 


CODE | 
TENDERNESS 


NUTRITION 
GUESTS 
PACKAGING 
FAT 

WASTE 
LUNCH 
QUICK 
VERSATILE 
EXPENSE 


PICNIC 
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| POT ROAST 
CONSTRUCT 2.0 3.0 4.0 


CODE | 
TENDERNESS On 


NUTRITION 


i 


GUESTS en 
PACKAGING 
FAT g 


WASTE - } 


LUNCH r 


QUICK — 


VERSATILE 


EXPENSE 


PICNIC 
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BROILING STEAK 
CONSTRUCT 2.0 3.0 40 
CODE | 


TENDERNESS aN 
NUTRITION 

GUESTS 

PACKAGING | i 
FAT 

WASTE 

LUNCH 

QUICK 

VERSATILE 

EXPENSE eet” 


PICNIC 


CONSTRUCT 
CODE 


TENDERNESS 
NUTRITION 
GUESTS 
PACKAGING 
FAT 

WASTE 
LUNCH 
QUICK 
VERSATILE 
EXPENSE 


PICNIC 


2.0 
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GROUND BEEF 


30 40 
| 
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STEW (BEEF 
CONSTRUCT 2.0 3.0 4.0 


CODE | 
TENDERNESS 


NUTRITION 


GUESTS 


PACKAGING 


FAT 


WASTE 


LUNCH 


QUICK 


VERSATILE 


EXPENSE 


PICNIC 
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LIVER [BEEF 
CONSTRUCT 20 30 40 


CODE 3 
TENDERNESS 


NUTRITION =. 
GUESTS o—— 

PACKAGING 

FAT 

WASTE 


LUNCH 


QUICK 


i) 


VERSATILE 
EXPENSE : ae 


PICNIC 
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ROUND STEAK 


CONSTRUCT ae 
CODE 


TENDERNESS 
NUTRITION 
GUESTS 
PACKAGING 
FAT 

WASTE 
LUNCH 
QUICK 
VERSATILE 
EAPENSE 


PICNIC 7 
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CHUCK STEAK 
CONSTRUCT —_ 9 a 


CODE | 
TENDERNESS 


4.0 


NUTRITION 
GSUEs'S 
PACKAGING 
FAT 

WASTE 
LUNCH 
QUICK 
VERSATILE 
EXPENSE 


PICNIC 
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TURKEY 


3.0 
| 


CONSTRUCT Pe 
CODE 


TENDERNESS 


NUTRITION 


GUESTS 


PACKAGING 


FAT 


WASTE 


LUNCH 


QUICK 


VERSATILE 


EXPENSE 


PICNIC 
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: CHICKEN 
CONSTRUCT on a 


CODE | 
TENDERNESS 


NUTRITION 


GUESTS 


PACKAGING 


FAT 


WASTE 


| LUNCH 


QUICK 


VERSATILE 


EXPENSE 7 
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FRESH PORK SAUSAGE 
CONSTRUCT 2.0 3.0 40 


CODE 
TENDERNESS 


NUTRITION 
GUESTS 
PACKAGING 
FAT 

WASTE 
LUNCH 
QUICK 
VERSATILE 
EXPENSE 


PIGINTG 
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PORK CHOPS 
oN SPRUCT. 2.0 3.0 40 
CODE l 
TENDERNESS 
NUTRITION 


| CLC IBS) 
PACKAGING 
FAT 
WASTE 
LUNCH 
QUICK 
VERSATILE 


EXPENSE 


PICNIC 
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PORKACR@AST 
CONSTRUCT “pa 3.0 4.0 


WOOE | 
TENDERNESS 


NUTRITION 
SUESTS 
PACKAGING 
FAT 

WASTE 
LUNCH 
QUICK 
VERSATILE 
EXPENSE 


PICNIC 
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BACON 


CODE | 
TENDERNESS 


NUTRITION 


GUESTS 


PACKAGING 


FAT 


WASTE 


LUNCH 
QUICK 
VERSATILE 7 
EXPENSE 


PICNIC ¥ 
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HAM 


CONSTRUCT ne 
CODE 


TENDERNESS 
NUTRITION 

(< GUESTS 
PACKAGING 
FAT 
WASTE 
LUNCH 
QUICK 
VERSATILE 
EXPENSE 


PICNIC 


CONSTRUCT 
GO@PE 


TENDERNESS 
NUTRITION 
GUESTS 
PACKAGING 
FAT 

WASTE 
LUNCH 
QUICK 
VERSATILE 
EXPENSE 


PICNIC 
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C@ HD AGU 5 


3.0 4.0 
| 


27TH) QiIg3 
ox 
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WIENERS 
CONST RUGT 2.0 3.0 AO 


CODE l 
TENDERNESS 


NUTRITION 
GUESTS rl 
PACKAGING 
FAT 

WASTE 
LUNCH 
QUICK 
VERSATILE 
EXPENSE 


PreN HC 
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LAMB CHOPS 
CONSTRUCT ae oF 
CODE | 


TENDERNESS 
NUTRITION 
GUESTS 
PACKAGING 


FAT 


WASTE 


LUNCH 


QUICK 


VERSATILE 


EXPENSE 


PICNIC 
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LAMB ROAST 
CONSTRUCT 2.0 3.0 40 


CODE 
TENDERNESS 


NUTRITION 
GUESTS 
PACKAGING 


FAT 


WASTE 


LUNCH 


QUICK ee 
VERSATILE 4 
EXPENSE ae 
PICNIC 


e) 
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APPENDIX E 


Meat Cuts ranked for each Construct on the Basis of the Median 


Scores on tite Semantic Differential. 


Inexpensive 


4 turkey 
chicken 
wieners 


median 3 fresh beef sausage pork roast 
score pot roast bacon (side) 
ground beef eold cuts 
stew beef lamb chops 
liver (beef) lamb roast 
chuck steak 
fresh pork sausage 


7) round steak 
pork chops 
ham 


it oven beef roast 
broiling steak 


Expensive 


elena eae 


J2fhesd Sty 
atli) aisudl 
Lone ler 
aqoti 684 
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Very tender 


broiling steak ham 
ground beef cold cuts 
turkey wLéeners 


chicken 


oven beef roast 
sau 


fresh beef sausage 
fresh pork sausage 
pork chops 

median pork roast 

score bacon (side) 


Ce ca a I a a a ST ETS 


3 pot roast 

stew beef 

liver (beef) 

round steak 

lamb chops 

lamb roast 
2 chuck steak 

foes cea eae Oca ee ap Be et i ere ee eee rec 

} 
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. 
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mi nase ad 
“ad earth 


4 wad \gndery ¢ 
» ied fest 
“y Peete 
_ 
ervey 
linge, tng 


f 1) aa pes a 


median 
score 


Would buy 


oven beef roast 
pot roast 
broiling steak 
stew beef 
round steak 
turkey 

chicken 


Lea 


— 


liver (beef) 

chuck steak 

fresh pork sausage 
pork roast 

cold cuts 


fresh beef sausage 


1 lamb chops 
Wouldn't buy 


eee Rent a Nh er a 
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pork chops 
bacon 

ham 
wieners 


ground beef 


gr en eR 


a ip tne men eer nomen et aS YR ee ean 


en NN RN YN ne 


fe ng ren | A A NA ARR NR 


lamb roast 


aged BE 

a 

eid 

rae hr 
Yea SMpou 

yaks ‘a 
| eck 

j QPevs LS 


Median 
Score 
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Lean 


broiling steak 
liver (beef) 
round steak 
chicken 

turkey 


oven beef roast 
DOs nOa sis 
stew beef 


ground beef 
chuck steak 
ham 

COld etlis 
wieners 
lamb chops 
lamb roast 


fresh beef sausage 
pork chops 
pork roast 


a 


fresh pork sausage 
bacon (side) 


Fatty 


(edad wdomed 


yitet 
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Quick 


fresh beef sausage 
broiling steak 
sround beef 

liver (beef) 

fresh pork sausage 
bacon (side) 

cold cuts 

wieners 


pork chops 


round steak 
chuck steak 
chicken 
ham 

lamb chops 
lamb roast 


Median 
Score 


iL oven beef roast 


pot roast 
stew beef 
turkey 

pork roast 


Require long preparation 


a ate rg 
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Median 
Score 
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Nutritious 


oven beef roast 

pot roast turkey 
broiling steak chicken 
stew beef 

liver (beef) 

round steak 


eround beef 


chuck steak lamb chops 
pork chops lamb roast 
pork roast 

ham 


fresh beef sausage 
fresh pork sausage 
bacon (side) 

cold cuts 


wileners 


Less nutritious 
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Sc ee ome 


Contain little waste 


stew beef 
liver (beef) 
round steak 
cold cuts 


oven beef roast 
pot roast 

broiling steak 
ground beef 

turkey 

chicken 

fresh pork sausage 
ham 


wieners 


fresh beef sausage 
chuck steak 

pork chops 

pork roast 

bacon (side) 

lamb chops 
lamb roast 


Contain much waste 
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Versatile 


5 ground beef 
chicken 


4. round steak 
pork chops 
ham 


Median 5 oven beef roast 
score pot roast 

stew beef 

chuck steak 

turkey 

wieners 

lamb chops 

lamb roast 


2 fresh beef sausage 
broiling steak 
liver (beef) 
fresh pork sausage 
pork roast 
bacon (side) 
cold cuts 


Not versatile 
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Median 
Score 


Would serve to special guests 


oven beef roast 
broiling steak 
turkey 

chicken 

pork roast 

ham 


pot roast 
round steak 
pork chops 


ground beef 
chuck steak 
bacon (side) 
lamb roast 


stew beef 
CoOlamcuEs 
lamb chops 


fresh beef sausage 
liver (beef) 

fresh pork sausage 
wieners 


Wouldn't serve to special guests 
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insoe fower 
mani Syed 


want reer 
Tuade anal 
if Obs Tea 
Jpo04) pad 


———a — ns | 


} vail WAR ia 
(ius Lies 
Oils Amal 


= - = a ———— adh 


mernugeted Weteed: Miagiet 

sody impel 
canriuc shed) ago 
Seat alw 


Median 
Score 


Acceptable packaging 


broiling steak 
ground beef 
round steak 
turkey 

chicken 

ham 

cold cuts 
wieners 


oven beef roast 
fresh beef sausage 
pot roast 

stew beef 

liver (beef) 

chuck steak 

fresh pork sausage 
pork chops 

jXonaie aa(ereKSic 

bacon (side) 


lamb chops 
lamb roast 


Not acceptably packaged 
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Median 
score 
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SUA owe Lotewan ter 


4 stew beef 
turkey 
broiling steak liver (beef) 
oven beef roast round steak 
fresh beef sausage chuck steak 
pot roast ham 
lamb chops chicken 
lamb roast fresh pork sausage 
ground beef pork chops 


pork roast bacon (side) 


cold cuts 
wieners 


Suitable for summer 
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Suttable Lor dinner 


5 oven beef roast liver (beef) 
pot roast round steak 
broiling steak turkey 
ground beef chuck steak 
chicken pork chops 
stew beef pork roast 
lamb chops lamb roast 

4 

3 fresh beef sausage 

Median fresh pork sausage 
score ham 

Zz wieners 

i bacon 


cold cuts 


Gill cab lesLonr lunch 
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Tests for Interviewer Effect within Cities and Socioeconomic 
Groups. 

The data in the tables in Appendix F are the chi-square values 
from tests for independence of the data. The tests marked "__" 
indicate that the test was unreliable and the result could not be 
used. The level of significance is indicated: - 

* Significance at the 5% level 
we 1% level 
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Calgary low socioeconomic (2 degrees of freedom) 


meat cuts 


CONSTRUCT oven fresh pot broiling ground stew liver round 
CODE beef beef roast steak beef beef (beef) steak 
an. an roast sausage 
EXPENSE is BG 4.04 4.04 ee BI FE 3295 
TENDERNESS — ae eee eee ei, Pel ie 
WOULDSBUY 1-49°" eee oe ne DaIOt Etre eo 
FAT ree saan Bn 1) U262y “ala02 1.24 foe, UD ta 
QUICK ee = 2 Se 0.26 a. 40336 0.24 
NUTRITION 2.14 1.76 5.94 SAI BOS ee eee 
WASTE Dueee § 8092 2.08. ane = 0.42  __ eve! 
WERSATILE — £__.. eee sO eo, ZU et ee wow 
GUESTS ees ES eee ae Se rr ees 
PACKAGING 6.72% eS ae ee Sai3 ee, Sgt Oe 
PICNIC Osan SPls23 ee ee cies 1.58 0.46 Ley 
LUNCH O79L On22 
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Maese (ead) Yaed Wait ce 
GP. e Wee VEST 
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Calgary medium socioeconomic (6 degrees of freedom) 


CONSTRUCT 
CODE 


oven. 


beef beef 


EXPENSE 
TENDERNESS 10.01 
WOULD BUY 

FAT eco 
QUICK 
NUTRITION 
WASTE 
VERSATILE 
GUESTS 
PACKAGING 


PICNIC Ses) Oy, 


LUNCH 


fresh 


[5.20% 


pot 
roast 


5220 


meat cuts 


broiling ground 
steak 


roast sausage 


beef 


stew 
beef 
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liver round — 
(beef) steak 


LS sls 

Bihe 
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37.96 
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Calgary high socioeconomic (4 degrees of freedom) 


; meat cuts 
CONSTRUCT oven fresh pot broiling ground stew liver round 


CODE beef beef roast steak beef beef (beef) steak 
20S Ea BAUS AR Caer alee saree ee ee 

EXPENSE > ees Theis =e eh ae ea) eee 
TENDERNESS Bae eS Se” 08 1 ee 
WOULD BUY = ba eet: fire 940743" cae 
FAT ee 10 9.44 faves ee, SRA IER) a eee 
QUICK Se i wee 1 oR ee oe ee 
IRS UO 1 eee ee ae ae. CU a. ae 
WASTE ee PORE 1 i saneta Gta Ie nee Ce POEs 
VERSATILE nan, | eee ECO OT IN 2 eed Cee noe eae 
cUESTS ees yey Oe, SPY Cee ieee An 
PACKAGING 5.15. 2.46 aay bee ae deel O2 0-00) 
PICNIC PO eres pe el ee CUR A: ae ee 
LUNCH 2.49 
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Edmonton low socioeconomic (2 degrees of freedom) 


meat cuts 

CONS TRUCT oven fresh pot broiling ground stew liver round 
CODE beef beef roast steak beef beef (beef) steak 
roast sausage 


EXPENSE ee 5 1d25 ee, Teale ek eee 
TENDERNESS cd ae pure ee ae ee ee 
WouLD FU some oe ee ee AOD Gi ied | au, eens 
FAT oe ee 0500. ee 1S 0250" =n ee 
QUICK ae eee ee sigeul lee, 5OcCd a eee 
NUTRITION eee fea S22 Dewthg MEReee ae 
WASTE heel een ENE sactee eee Leo a2 es oe ee 
VERSATILE “ie ole) Pe ee ee 0.09 ee) ee as 
GUESTS pe wee! pee es 3.84 ey eet ee 
PACKAGING Ue) 22.8 es a 12026 ge Onl 
PICNIC 2,94 2.54 


LUNCH Lod 4.88 
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Edmonton medium socioeconomic (4 degrees of freedom) 
meat cuts 
CONSTRUCT oven fresh pot broiling ground stew liver round 
CODE beef beef roast steak beef beef (beef) steak 


roast sausage 


EXPENSE 5.92 3.61 8.88 27600 ee? 00a ro ne 
TENDERNESS sss 33.98 ho ee: iis) oe re 
WOULD BUY ee 26 Ame oi tas ee 
FAT eee 0.60 4.19 es k= Mies 
QUICK Lae ee Wesleyan Deo erGelty 09a oe 
NUTRITION Saad ee ere ei 
WASTE 8.16 4.06 6.56 1.16 Se 3248-2760 A502 
VERSATILE SS A toee © Ogee F955" oe 2 
GUESTS ssa ae: 2S 258 1o; Gee hee ae eee 
PACKAGING 0.98 6.99 atk fee ee 0) eee 
PICNIC eo 7er3 gy) 2.90 2.76 12.06* 6.36 
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Edmonton high socioeconomic (2 degrees of freedom) 
meat cuts 
CONSTRUCT oven fresh pot broiling ground stew liver round 
CODE beef beef roast steak beef beef (beef) steak 
roast sausage — 

EXPENSE ee ne) 19 eos | eae Rack ee ee eee 
TENDERNESS i al ees Fees Peas tek) ot a era a) 
WOULD BUY  . ee ee POP ee ee ae ee 
FAT oe Pee eee es i ae ee 
QUICK re ie: 8 Tt oy are ees One sal een een 
NUEREGLON 9 2.53 O20 ees a De) es ee ee 
WASTE Ono 3 tas ORS ee mae Lite) Vg oe 
VERGAIIEE is pe ees rae LOS, ary eee ee 
GUESTS Pee ae eee a Prreten a er ee east 
PACKAGING 0.82 —_ =o See cee ee eee 
PICNIC OeL6 Sule BOL 7 AG te: 
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Vancouver low socioeconomic (4 degrees of freedom) 

meat cuts 
CONSTRUCT oven fresh pot broiling ground ster iver round 
CODE beef beef roast steak beef beef (beef) steak 


roast sausage 


EXPENSE es ge PR 101594 a eis eee 
TENDERNESS Te nt ey ee ee ee 
WOULD BUY De 5 ieeeen 465520 See cee 
FAT Be eS 1:81 2.76 ee eee 
QUICK > ee eee Aho 9) 2207 Saag, 1647 
NUTRITION ee ee ees! See 
WASTE __ 14.42%* 19.98% 353573784" 4n63 
Vamenta OO Sei fe tee eee [eo ee EO Non sce 
GUESTS a4 - eee toe ees 70 ee ee 
PACKAGING 11.07* 2.08 Pewee eo 4.93 6.69 3.07 1.79 
PICNIC 3550 1.18 5.87 6.40 5.83 9.13 5.48 
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Vancouver medium socioeconomic (6 degrees of freedom) 


meat cuts 


CONSTRUCT oven fresh pot broiling ground stew liver round 
CODE beef beef roast steak beef beef (beef) steak 


roast sausage 


EXPENSE at Saez 
TENDERNESS 6.38 er 
WOULD BUY 
FAT 8.02 oe 
QUICK OX 2a ee 
NUTRITION ie 2o Rois one en ene 
WASTE g..20 Pn, Ai ap cee 
VERSATILE 
GUESTS ana aoe ee Ao re 
PACKAGING ee neon ae ee eee 
PICNIC De polis SKEW 6.90 7.46 ee ea Uae ae 
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Appendix F 


Vancouver high socioeconomic (2 degrees of freedom) 


meat cuts 


CONSTRUCT oven fresh pot broiling ground stew liver round 
CODE beef beef roast steak beef beef (beef) steak 


roast sausage aes 
EXPENSE ans tele 
TENDERNESS —___. 0.76 
WOULD BUY D1 
FAT 
QUICK 
NUTRITION 
WAS TE Rw Al i201 
VERSATILE 
GUESTS 
PACKAGING 0.88 
PICNIC G25) 


LUNCH 1.08 5 Lo 
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